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; The Light of Nature purfzed. By Edward Search, Efq. Continued*, | 
. E clofed our laft account of this work with a quo- ia 
. tation from the chapter upon the Divine Goodnefs. fn ie! 
the fequei of his difcourfe on the fubject, the Author juftly in- i= 
: fers, from the preponderancy of good over evil, obfervable in + 4 
| this part of the creation lying within our view, that there is a | i 
) character of goodnefs in the ‘Creat or and Difpofer of all things ; i ik 
and, confequently, that the proportion of good muft greatly fur- an 
| pafs that of evil in the univerfe, and that good is given for its ih 
own fake, but evil never fent unlefs as a means productive of 3 
fome greater good. In the mean time, the evil we experience if | 
cannot imply an oppofite character in the Author of Nature, 4 
becaufe our cleareft judgment informs us that contradictory cha 
raters cannot fubfift in the fame fubject; nor yet a defect of | 
goodnels, becaufe the attributes of the firft caule muit be per- if 
fect and i:finite. “he concluding fection of this chapter is ’ 
comprifed in the following words : 
‘ Since then we find the eftates of happinefs t in this fublunary 
kingdom fubjedt to taxes, we muit take the whole together, the 
rents and pronts together with the difburfements. Or, fince | 


evil is {o Intert woven Ww ith good, that onecannot be had Wil ithout 
the cther, we muft not pick o out tingle threads, but regard the 
whole contexture as one piece; and in this light it will appear, 
that every difpenfation is good, and worthy Divine Bounty to 
beftow, os to the exiftence of evil, and its ‘being fo interwoven 
into the fortunes of creatures, we can-do no otherwife than refer | 
this to i 1e unknown i Sa For, a has been obferved | 
hefore, the little we know of = being drawn from thofe few F 
of his works lying within our cnizance, we Cannot expect 4 
they jhould ¢ ifcover the whole of bis iv ture, but there May pro- ; 
bably be other attributes belon: ging to him of wnich we canen- 3 
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tertain no conception. We have already found the neceffity of 
fome fuch in the article of omnifcience: for though wifdom 
may difcern what capacities and {tations are requifite for com- 

leting the grand defign in view, it cannot determine what par- 
ticular (ubftances fhall have fuch or fuch Capacities, or occupy 
fu-h or fuch ftations, preferable to any others. 5o, upon the 
pecteunt ariinle, we have found it repugnant to our notions to 
fuppole, cither that Infinite Bounty could ftop until there was 
nothing further to beftow, or yet that creatures fhould be raifed 
to the periection and ineffable happinefs of the Creator. There- 
fore we mutt neceflarily roudhede there is fome other attribute 
to moderate between goodnefs and omnipotence, to fet the pro- 
per limits of imperfection, afcertaining how near it may ap- 
proach towards perfe@tion, and what ditance it muft always 
keep therefrom, and to be the origin of evil: with all which we 
need not perplex our thoughts, either to raife doubts or at- 
tempt difcoveries Concerning them, fince they {pring from a 
fource whereof we can have no comprehenfion.’ 

We have guored this paragraph on account of the peculiar 
notions it contains refpecting fume unknown attributes of deity 
which the Author thinks neceflary both to determine the capa- 
cities and ftations of particular fubftances, and to moderate be- 
tween goodnefs and omnipotence. It has been generally ima- 
cined that unlimited power and perfect goodnefs, under the di- 
rection of infinite wifdom, were fuifcient for every conceivable 
purpofe in the formation and eovernment of the univerfe. In 
our view of the matter, to refer any appearance in nature to 
fome unknown attribute, is little more than to confefs our total 
inability to account for it. But thouzh we, with our limited 
faculties, may be unable to affign the reafons of any particular 
appointment, itis no proof, either that no reafons are to be af- 
ficned for it, or that the matter in debate is not an objec of 
wildom. “Hhe fame wifdom, which is able to difcern what ca- 
pacities and fiations are requifite for effecting fuch and fuch pur- 
pofes, is alfo able to direct in the production of fubftances pe- 
culiarly adapted to them. WilJom is, in our opinion, the per- 
fection which moderates between goodnefs and omnipotence, 
and which fets the proper limits of imperfection, a 
how near it may approach towards perfeciion, and what diftance 
it muit always keep from it. In regard to the origin of evil, 
if, as Mr. Search himfelf allows, upon a view of ood and evil 
aS interwove! 1 with each other in the pre‘eut itate of thi ngs, it 
wil appesr, that every difpenfation is ‘aood, and worthy Divine 
Bounty to be “hi and if we have reafon to conclude, from 
the iitcle we Loaee of him from thofe few of his works lying 
Wituin our COlnizance, that there is a character of goodnefs in 
the Author of Nature, and confequentiy that evil is never fent 
but 
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but as 4 mean productive of fome greater good, what occation 
js there to fuppofe fome unknown attribute neceflary in order to 
account for it? Again, the fuppofed unknown attributes of the 
Deity muft either 'be confonant with wifdom and goodnefs, or 
repugnant to them. ‘T’hey cannot be seit tts to them, be- 
caufe, as our Author juftly obferves, contradictory characters 
cannot fubfift in the fame fubject. But if they are confonant 
with them, we fhall ftill be equally at a lofs to account for 
thofe things which appear to us inconfiftent cither with the one 
or the other. “I’o account for particular appearances in the mo- 
ral world, is, to fhew that they are the retult of infinite wi/dom 
and goodnels. So far as any valuable end is anfwered by them, 
fo far they are the dictates of wifdom ; fo far as they are pro- 
ductive of happinets, they are the effects of goodnefs. If no va- 
luable end be anfwered by them, if happinels do net refult from 
them, if neither wifdom nor goodneis be concerned in them, 
furely they are unworthy of that perfect inteilizence which we 
juttly afcribe to the Firft Caute of all, 

The laft attribute of Deity which our Author confiders is, 
‘Equity.’ We fhall defer our remaiks upon what he hath ad- 
vanced in relaticn to this perfection till we come to the conclu- 
fions which he hath drawn from it in a fubfequent chapter, en- 
titled, © Equality.’ 

The eighteenth chapter has this title, ¢ “Two Chara@ters in 
God.’ ‘The chara€ters intended by the Author are thofe of 
Creator, and Governor. As Creator he gave exiitence to all 
fubftances by his almighty power, determined their number, 
properties, and Sesciens and eftablifhed that conftitution of 
things, to which the difficulties flarting up in our minds con- 
cerning abfolute impoffibilities, the neceflity of previous ob jects 
to ferve as materials for wifdom to work upon, the limitation of 
— and the origin of evil, mu(t be ult arin referred. 
As Governor of the Univerfe, “ works upon that nature of 
th ings, which, as Creator, he hath eitabl: fhed : ifpofing and 
giving motions to fubftances according to the properties af- 
fined them, ordering the laws cf nature, and direciiny all events 
falling under our cognizance, providing all the happinefs for the 

Creatures which their capacities can receive, or the pre eftablifhed 
Nature of things will admit, and allotting ajuft proportion of good 
and evil among {entient beings, fo as that none m say have caufe 
to complain o f bei ng unequally or arbitrarily dealt with, 

We do not fee the advantage of this diftin@ion of cha- 

acters in the Sucreme Being, in regard to the fat isfying of 
our minds as to the exiftence of evil, or its admiihon into the 
works of God. It is the fame scing who created, that now 
governs the world, and we may reatonably imagine, that the 
laine wifdem and cocdnels were concerned in tae firdt conit- 
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tution of things, as may be obferved in their fubfequent direc. 
tion. The fame difpofition which engages an intelligent being 
to remedy an evil, would lead him to prevent it, if it were in 
his power. ‘Therefore the only method by which we can re. 
concile the admifficn of evil to the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God, is, by having recourfe to this maxim ;—that evil is never 
fent, unlefs as a mean productive of fome preponderating good, 
which could not otherwife be produced. 

The Author proceeds, in his next chapter, to confider Exter. 
nal Nature. ‘ By Nature,’ faith he, ° { underftand here thas 
difpofition and order of things whercin we are likely to have 
any concern.—We know that this body of ours fhall be dif 
folved, when whatever was of ufe or folace to it fhall be no 
longer ferviceable ; yet the fpirit fhall remain entire with her 
two faculties of perceptivity and activity, but what organs, 
what inftruments, what materials fhe fhall have to exercife 
them, experience informs us nothing of: neverthelefs, our cu- 
riofity and concern for the future naturally incline us to look 
forward, but we find nothing affording any glimpfe of light, 
unlefs in the Character of that Power which difpofes of things 
vilible and invifible.’ From this character Mr. Search infers, 
in the fequel of the chapter, that the univerfe is one immenfe 
kingdom, governed and adminiftered by the fame legiflative and 
executive power, and, confequently, that there is probably a 
complication or conneétion of interefts running through the 
whole: that every provifion terminates in good, worthy the 
lirgenefs and extent of it; that whatever brings evil, or little 
advantage or nene at all to man, redounds to the greater be- 
nefit of fomething elfe; and whatever appears unaccountable, 
either in the works of nature or courfes of fortune, has a pur- 
pofe which it dces not fail to anfwer; that evil extends no far- 
ther than the welfare and good order of the whole creation re- 
quire; and, confequently, that we may reafonably expect to 
exchange our prefent condition for a better, provided we do 
not, by our own ill conduct, prevent it. But in what our fu- 
ture happinefs will confift, or by what inftruments or channels 
ve fhall receive it, we know not. Our fenfations and reflec- 
tions in anotocr ftate may be totally diffimilar from what we 
now expericnce, and our occupations and enjoyments, as welt 
in kind as degree, fuch as eye hath not feen, not ear heard, 
netther hath it entered into the heart cf man to conceive. 

The four next chipters compofe, accordire to our Author's 


divilion of his work, the fecond part of the fecond volume, in 
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thefe chapters, entitled, Hypothefes, he hath given us fome 
yery juft and pertinent obfervations upon the nature and ufeful- 
nefs of figure, allegory, fable, and parable, and on the nature 
of hypothefes, the manner in which they fhould be formed, and 
the ule which may be made of them in his prefent inquiries. 
The two next chapters contain the fyftem that he has framed. 
He fuppofes that when death puts an end to the animal circula- 
tion, and the fpirit quits her prefent manfion, it carries away 
with it an integument from among thofe whcrewith it was be- 
fore invefted : this integument, or vehicle, is fo fmail, and of 
fo fine a contexture, that the niceft eye cannot difcern it when 
going, nor the fineft fcales difcover an abatement of weight in 
what remains after it is gone, yet may be fuppofed to contain 
an organization capable of exhibiting a greater variety of ideas 
than we now experience. In a fubfequent chapter he defcribes 
it asa kind of fack, or bag, filled out like a bladder with air ; 
which the indwelling fpirit hath the power of forming into the 
different organs of fenfation as it pleafes, and the infide of 
which is lined with little hairs like the nap of velvet, which 
are the inftruments for the mind to act upon, and by which it 
receives all its ideas. Befides the language which the inhabi- 
tants of the vehicular ftate hold with each other, by means of 
the organs of fpeech which they have the power to f rm, they 
have another called the Sentient, that is carried on by applying 
their vehicles clofe to one another, and raifing certain figures 
Or motions on their outfides, which communicate the like to 
their neighbour, and thereby excite in him the fame ideas that 
gave rife to them in themfelves, making him as it were feel 
their thoughts. This vehicle lying fo long inclofed in the hu- 
man body, cannot fail of receiving fome little chan es in its 
texture from the continual play of our fenfitive organs, and ace 
tion of our animal circulation thereupon: ‘ fo that every man 
goes out of the world with a differently modelled vehicle, ac- 
cording as he has been a foldier or a fcholar, a merchant or a 
mechanic, a gentleman or a labourer, according to the purfuics 
and expectations that have taken up his thoughts, the fucceffes 
and difappcintments, the joys and afflictions that have hunz 
upon his mind, the occupations and amufements that hive filled 
up his time.’ Above all, our manner of conduét may be fup- 
pofed to have an influence upon our vehicle, which may be 
confidered as a little foetus, continually forming and fafhioning 
by the grofs body wherein it lics inclofed. § Phe practice of 
virtue invigorates and fupples the littie limbs, flrene!ithens the 
fenfes, quickens the faculties, and improves that fmal! mixtuie 
of unfibrous matter, which may ferve as an interumcnt or in- 
ftrument for the ufes of the foul. Whereas vice dchilitates, 
éiforts, overclouds and benumbs the foul, and fixes tao much 
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of the terrene concretion, fo as to difturb the operations of the 
nobler parts.’ In this manner our prefent conduct may be fups 
pofed to influcnce our future fortunes ; and as it is probable that 
we fhal! cnter into another life, as it were in a flate of infancy, 
it may be a conficerable part of the employment and amufe- 
ment of the old inhabitants to take new comers under thcir care 
and tuition, to give them all needful inftructions, and efpecially 
to cleanfe them from fuch impure mixtures of their former 
compofition as can poffibly be removed. ‘That the inhabitants 
of the vehicular ftate form a community, 6 we cannot well 
doubt, when we reflect on the variety of difpofitions wherein 
we guit our prefent mantion to take up our abode in theirs, 
For if we were to live fingle and apart from each other, one 
kind of preparative would ferve us all; but the great difference 
among us in our manner of living and dying indicates a like 
difference of occupation in the country whereto we are going: 
and as a nation cannot fubfift here without a variety of profef- 
fions to fupp'y the wants and conveniencics of the whole, fo 
there wili be a public intereft there to be ferved by members va- 
sioufly qualified, contributing their feveral paits to the general 
emolument.’ Finally, the vehicular life may be fuppofed to 
coniift of feveral flages, fimilar to thofe of youth, maturity, 
and age; ‘the laft not indeed attended with the pains and in- 
firmities accompanying it here, but diftending and feparating 
the fibres of the vehicle, until at laft they open and let loofe the 
encloled {pirit, which will then fly off naked and alone.’ The 
fpisic thus feparated from its vehicle, and no longer connected 
with any determinate portion of matter, will be received into 
the wold of fpirits, and become a part of that which was an- 
ciently fiyled, the Mundane, or Univerfal Soul, ‘The Mun- 
dane foul is compoted of an innumerable hoft of diftinG fpirits, 
having the fame capacities, the fainc primary properties of per- 
ceptivity and activity, one common fenfory, the fame percep- 
tions, fentiments, motives, and determinations ; ferving as or- 
gans to each other for conveying perceptions inftantaneoufly 
from the meft difant regions of nature, and contributing their 
re.pective fhares in perfect conecrt and unanimity towards car- 
rying on one general plan. On account of the immediate and 
reciprocal communication of perceptions among them, their en- 
tire unanimity of fentiment, and perfect harmony of action, 
they may be confidered as one being, to whom the material 
world fe:ves as a fenfory, exciting fenfatrous and reflections, 
exhibting ideas, and furnifhing inftruments of adion. This 
Being may be looked upon asthe minifler of the Deity by whom 
the laws of nature are executed, all the material fyftems that 
hold from the greateit to the leaft were originally formed, 
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and the world and all things therein kept in order 3 and, upon 
many 
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many confiderations, may well be pronounced immortal, un- 
changeable, compleatly intelligent, wile and happy. ‘* This 
hoft of happy {pirits,’ fays our Author, ‘called by one name, 
the Univerfal Soul, from their uniformity of action and fenti- 
ment, we fuppofe the receptacle for particular fpirits, as they 
can difengage themfelves from their vital union with matter, 
and that upon the difruption of a vehicie, the perceptive inha- 
bitant will be difcharged therein, and incorporated therewith : 
whereby the communication with fpiritual fubftance being 
opened, it will inftantly partake of ail the knowledge and de- 
fions of its neighbours, and immediately take its {hare in their 
operations and pleafures, And if we conlider the fources of 
enjoyment to the Mundane Soul, viz. the contemplation of 
univerfal nature, the fcience of all operations, as well in the 
Jargeft as the minuteft bodies, the potietiion of an enlarzed un- 
deritanding and perfect reafon, the allurance of an immortality 
and unchangeablenefs of character, the conitant occupation, 
without labour or difficulty, in the moft magnificent, delightful, 
and important works, the confcioufnels of acting invariably 
right, and the clear conception of the divine attributes, we may 
well admit this the happiedt ftate created fubttance can be 
placed in.’ 

This isa generai account of the hypothefis which our Author 
hath advanced, in regard to the future and final condition of 
men; and which he hath explained and illuftrated with his 
ufual fprightlinefs and ingenuity. We recommend the who'e 
to the attentive perufal of our Keaders, who, whatever opinion 
they may entertain of the icheme itfelf, cannot fail to admire 
the lively imagination and glowing benevolence of the writer.— 
In the laft chapter of this part of bis work, entitled, The Vi- 
fion, Mr. Search has further illuftrated his hypothelis by way of 
{centcal reprefentation. He fuppofes him‘elt firtt tran{lated into 
the vehicular ftate, and afterwards abforbed into the mundane 
foul; and gives a very particular and entertaining account of 
the fcenes through which he pafled, the occurrences which be- 
fel him, the various obfervations that he made, and the curious 
knowledge that was imparted to him during his abfence from 
the body. Seon after his entrance into the vehicular ftate, Mr. 
Locke took him under his care and tuition, and claimed a ree 
lation to him. ‘The difcour‘e in which he made out his rela- 
tion, containing in general a number of ingenious and ufeful 
obfe rvations, and, in particular, the reafons which may be fup- 
poled to have induced our Author to aflume the name of Search, 
we thall give our Readers at length. 

‘© You muft have read, (‘ays that great philofopher) that, ig 
the early aves, fuch as applied themfelves to the ftudy of nature 
Were reputed conjurors by the vulgar, thougut aAnuwing aud 
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expert in every thing, and dignified with the appellation of wife 
men: not that they ever allumed this title to themfelves, a; 
being more fenfible than any body how little human feience de. 
ferved it, but they could not help what other people Called 
them. At length ?P ythagoras prevailed to have the name of 

Vile Man changed into tuat of Admirer of Wifdom, by which 
he intended to take upon himfelf the character of a perfon affj- 
duoufly employed in the fearch of knowledge, without ever pre- 
tending to have attained it compleatly. ‘Thus he became the 
founder and father of philofophy, and his defcendants for a while 
. referved the fame tenour of conduct and temper of mind; al. 

ways inquifitive, always 1 improving, fenfible their greateft wif. 
com lay jn the knowledge of their ignorance, and unfolicitous 
to conceal it. But, in procefs of time, another fet of perfons 
mingled among them, whether really of the family, but tainted 
with a corrupt mixture of foreign blood, or whether a fpurious 
iflue, gaining admittance through the nesligence of the heralds, 
Thee folks, finding how great “fubmiffion had been paid to the 
ipfe dixit of the founder, and from thence fuppofing he delivered 
his doétrines as oracular truths never to be controverted or exa- 
mined, thought to prove themfelves his offspring by an air of 
pofitivenefs and felf- ‘fuficiency : fo they fet up for oracles too, 
iilued their ipfe dixits like the edicts of an emperor, and reaf- 
fumed that claim to wifdom which he had taken fo much pains 
to reject, 

‘Ss From thenceforward the family became parted into two 
branc o - the Searches and the Knowalls. The former, re- 
tainin e fpirit of their anceftor, were perpetually fearching 

after ¥ soy withocut ever thinking they had enough, pur- 
fuing always the ufeful rather than the curlous, or regarding 
the latter only as it might be made fubfervient to the former. 
Diffident of their underftanding, they examined their premifles 
carefully before _ built upon dreegeti and fubmitted their de 
ductions to a review upon proper occafions: and though de- 
ip wes of ab fo lute certa = in any thing, they wanted not mo- 
ral afiurance to keep them fteady in following the beft lights of 
their ole ment. In their intercourfe with others they were do- 
cible, humble, and d modeft, willing t to me of any body, and 
yeady to communicate w hat they had, were it ever fo fmall: 
ccurous of re putation only as it nue gain them the bet- 
ter hearing, withing to be believed no further than as they could 
offi r reafons convincing to the hearer: lovers of unity and re- 
eoncilement rather than x agi ftriving to interpret a dif- 
gercnt opinion, fo as to bring it compatible with their own, ra- 
ther than to er if. 
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they fcorned to examine their principles minutely, as betraying 
a want of genius and penetration, fo they commonly took up 
their tenets at hap-hazard, and then pleafed themfelves with 
fhowing how dexteroully they could maintain them ; more fo- 
licitous to gain the applaufe, than promote the benefit of man- 
kind: afluming, peremptory, and overbearing, proving every 
thing by demonftration, or expecting their word fhould be taken 
in lieu of demonftration ; impatient of contradiction themfelves, 
and delighted to overthrow al] who but feemed to differ from 
them. ‘This branch produced the Sophifts of Greece, the aca- 
demics i times who would maintain the pro and con upon 
‘any cee propofed, the {fchoolmen and popifh do@ors in the 
dark ages of Chriftianity. According to the humour of the 
times they lived in, they would brag of being fkilful in all arts 
whatever, even to making the fhoes upon their feet, and ring 
upon their finger; or of running ye off two hundred lines while 
they ftood upon one leg ; or of writing a-gallop, and furnifhing 
fheets for the prefs fafter than they could be printed off. In 
modern days there have been offsets {prung out from them: the 
Methodifts, who pretend to know the fecrets of Heaven, and 
deliver all their fancies with a Thus faith the Lord: and the 
Freethinkers, who, though fole mafters of reafon, do not ufe it 
for the information of mankind, but only to pick holes in the 
works of others, and, if they can make themfelves laugh, efteem 
it the fame as making an adverfary fubmit. 

«“ The Search branch, not fond of putting themfelves for- 
ward, have fcarce ever compofed a vilible church, but lie dif- 
perfed up and down, minding their own bufinefs quietly, ac- 
cording to their feveral talents and ftations. To this branch 
belone thofe who have made any real improvement, not only in 
philofophy, but in any art or fcience conducive to the bencht of 
mankind, and thofe who, wanting ability to trike out improve- 
ments of their own, endeavour fairly to underftand and make a 
good ufe of thofe imparted to them by others. For many of 
the Searches have very moderate parts, but then they do the bett 
that is to be done with them: onthe other hand, we often find 
fhining talents among the Knowalls, but then they feek no 
more than to fhine with them, and it is well if they do not turn 
them to mifchievous purpofes. 

“ As I was a Search myfelf, (continued the Philofopher) itis 
natural for me to favour my own relations, and I need not ufe flat- 
tery to perfuade you of your being one: for it is not brightnefs of 
parts, nor extenfivenefs of learning, but an honeft induftrious tem- 
per, acautious freedom of inquiry, a fobriety of mind, an humility 
of difpofition, that characterife our line. If I had found no other 
mark, I fhouid have known you for a true Search by the phiablenefs 
pfvour neck, The Knowalls have a wonderful ftitfnefs in the 
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vertebra, therefore they judge of their fize by the noife the 
make, and, having moft of them pretty loud voices, they de. 
fpife the reft of us as fo many pygmies.” 

We fhall take leave, at prefent, of this original Writer, with 
Obferving, that he has maintained the character of a Search 
through the whole of his performance, and proved himéfelf a 
true defcendant and zealous admirer of Mr. Locke: fome of his 
readers, perhaps, will be of opinion, that he has difcovered too 
clofe an attachment to the principles and reafoning of that great 
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fn Effay on Difeafes incident to literary and fedentary Perfans. With 
proper Rules for preventing their fatal Confequences, and Infiruc. 
tions for their Cure. By S.A. Tillot, M.D. Profeffor of 
Phyfic at Berne. The Second Edition *, with very large Ad- 
ditions. With a Preface and Notes by J. Kirkpatrick, M.D, 
12mo. 3s. Nourfe. 1769. 


R. Tiflot, on being appointed Profeflor of Phyfic in the 
univerfity of Berne, delivered before the members of that 
univerfity, an inaugural oration on the difeafes incident to literary 


and fedentary perfons. 

Thefe difeafes are derived from two principal fources, the per- 
petual labours of the mind, and the conftant inaétion of the body. 

‘ That we may underitand,’ fays our Author, § the influence the 
workings of the mind have upon the health of the body, we need 
only remember in the firft place, the fact | have already mentioned; 
and which every perfon who thinks, and takes notice of his think- 
ing, muft be fenfible of, viz. that the brain is in action during the 
trme of thinking. 2dly, That every part of the body which is in ac- 
tion becomes weary ; and that if the labour continues for any length 
of time, the functions of the part are difturbed. j3dly, ‘hat all the 
nerves proceed from the brain, and exactly from that part of it fup- 
poled to be the feat of thinking, and called the /eaforium commune, 
4thly, That the nerves are fome of the moft principal parts of the 
human trame ; that they aflift in all its functions ; and that whenever 
their powers are diiturbed, the whole animal ceconomy mutt fuffer. 
Thefe evident principles being once efiablifhed, every one muit be 
fenfible that when the brain is exhautted by the aétion of the foul, the 
nerves mutt of courle be injured ; in confequence of which, health 
will be endangered, and the conftitution will at length be deftroyed 
without any other apparent caule.’ 

The parts firft injured by the undue exercife of the mind, 
are, the brain itfelf, the nerves which arife from it, and the fto- 
mach, which is furnifhed with many nerves of an exquifite fen- 
fation ; and by degrees indeed the whole body. 


* Sce Review for February, Art. 39, of the Catalogue. 
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Literary and Sedentary Perfons. 
The following is a fingular inf®ance of the bad effects of an 





hey over exercife of the brain: 
de. « My friend M. Zimmerman,’ fays Dr. T. £ gives an inftance of a 
literary complaint of too intereiting a nature to be omitted. A young 
ith entleman of Switzerland, fays that learned phyfician, gave himfelf 
rch os entirely to metaphyfics ; he foon perceived that his mind grew 
fa weary, which he endeavoured to conquer by clofer application: this 
his increafed his diforder; notwithitanding which he ftudied ftill more 
too earneitly. This conteft lafted for fix months, and the difeafe increafed 
eat to fuch a degree, that the body and the fenfes became injured, The 
health of his body was reftored by medicines, but the mind and fenfes 
degenerated in a manner almoft imperceptible into a compleat ftupor. 
8, Although he was not blind, he appeared not to fee ; although he was 
-~ not deaf, he feemed not to hear ; and altho’ he was not dumb, he never 
‘yp fpoke a fyllable. He flept however, eat and drank, without taite, or 
without averfion; never afking for food, nor refuling it when offered. 
au He was deemed incurable, and therefore no medicines were given to 
of him; and he continued in this ftate during the {pace of a year, At 
\d- the expiration of this term, a letter was read out loud in his prefence ; 
D. he ftarted, complained inwardly, and put his hand up to his ear. 
This being obferved, the perfon who was reading raifed his voice; 
the _ , he then began to cry out, and difcovered fymptoms of exquifite pain: 
the experiment was repeated, and he recovered his hearing by excefs 
hat of pain. The other fenfes were reftored one afier another in the fame 
ary kind of way; and at the return of each fenfe, it was obferved that he 
recovered gradually from his ftupidity ; but his pains were fo acute, and 
ere his ftrength fo far exhaufted, that he was for a long time in great 
‘) © danger of dying. At length nature prevailed almoft without any af- 
the fitance of art; his health was entirely reftored; and he is at prefent 
eed one of our moft learned philofophers, It is impoflible to explain 
ed; thefe phxnomena otherwife, than by admitting the nerves to be af- 
nk- feted, and by the influence the foul has upon them.’ 
the The injuries which the ftomach fuftains from immoderate la- 
ace , bour of the mind, are evinced by daily experience.—We know 
gth that one of the firft fymptoms of an injured brain, after a blow 
the on the head, is a difordered ftomach, accompanied with vomit- 
“i ing.—We likewife know, that thofe who are moft addiéted to 
the hard ftudy, perform their digeftion, ceteris pariius, with greater 
aie difficulty, . . . 
fer. A man of extraordinary genius, who has been extremely ftudious, 
™ told me not long ago, that after having applied very clofely for fe- 
he veral hours together, as he found his imagination highly worked 
alth up, he perceived that his head became fuddenly weak, his ideas were 
ved all confufed, he loft his comprehenfion, became fick, and vomited 
: feveral times. Mr. Pome {peaks of a learned man who had fo far 
nd, weakened his ftomach by itudy, that he vomited aftey every meal. 
1 = This unhappy confequence of intenfe application has been more con- 
“a fantly obferved than any other. Ariflotle was obliged to wear upon 
: tie region of the Lomach a bladder filled with aromatic oil; and M. 
A, Antoninus had fo far injured this vileus, by the continual ftate of 
etenion in which his mind was Kept, by the government of the em- 
The pire 
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pire of the world, and the cultivation of literature, that, accordin 
to the report of his firt phyfician, Galen, he was fubjeé to indigef- 
tions he could not get rid of, without fafting for four and twenty 
hours, and taking a glafs of warm wine, 1n which a few grains of 
pepper were infufed. The fame author has handed down to us the 
ftory of a woman, named Arria, whom he was very fond of, and who 
by an afliduous application to Plato’s philofophy, had fo weakened 
her ftomach, that fhe could not take any nourifhment, and was fo de. 
bilitated, that the could not fupport herfelf any other way than by 
laying [lieing] onherback. M. Boerhaave, wholived long inacity where 
learning is much cultivated, fays, that ftady begins by impairing the 
fiomack: ; and that if the complaint is not relieved, it may degene. 
rate intoa melancholy. A famous "ortuguefe phyfician .ufed to fay, 
that a vitiated flomach attends learned people, as furely as the tha- 
cow follows the body. 1 have myfeif {een patients who have fuffered 
for this immoderate thirft of learning, arit by adofs of appetite, an 
entire inability of che diveling powers, and a total debility which en- 
fued ; afterwards they have been tormented with {pafims, convulfions, 
and at length with a total privation of all their fentes.’— | 
‘ The frit fvmptoms which indicate aweakuefs of the nervous fyftem, 
are a kind of pafillanimity we were before tlrangers to; diffidence, 
fear, dejeciton and diipiricecneis: he who was the moit intrepid man 
now becomes the moit timorous; the flightett undertaking frightens 
him, the moitt trilling unforeieen incident makes him tremble; the 
flichteft indifpofition appears to him a fatal difeafe ; and the idea of 
death fills him with intolerable horrors. Some tyrants have con- 
demned certain philofophers to death, but have never been able to 
make them fear it; how much mere effectually would their cruelty 
have been exercifed. if by fufiering them ftill to live, they could have 
infpired them with thofe fears of death hypochondriacs are tormented 
with ? We ice inilances every day of men of learning, who perceiv- 
ing the frit figns of this dittemper, have been obliged to forfake their 
igvourite itudies; whofe nerves being weakened, they become incapable 
of attention ; their memory fails; their ideas are confufed ; a fenfation 
of heat in the head, palpitations, a total dejection, and the appre- 
hention of death makes the pen fall from their hands. Quiet, nou- 
rithing food, and exereife, foon reftore them to their former health; 
but as foon as they return to their books, they are again obliged to 
quitthem. ‘The day paffes in thefe alternatives; at night they are 
fatioucd and cat down; they go to bed, but their nights are much 
ditturbed ; the irritability of their nerves prevents them from fleep- 
ing, and oftentimes even from the power of thinking. I know a 
young man, who after having ftudied very hard, could never open a 
book without being feized with convulfions of the mufcles of the face 
and head, which then feemed as if it were bound tight with cords.’ 
The bad effects of immoderate application of the mind are de- 
duced from three laws of the animal oeconomy.—The firft is, 
that when the foul has made too great an impreffion on the 
brain, it becomes unable to efface that impreffion ; the action 
thercfore continues involuntarily, and re-acting on the — 
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fils it with idcas truly delirious, becaufe they no longer corre- 
fond with the objects which furround thein. | 

« Spinello, a famous Tufcan painter, having painted the fall of the 
angels, gave fach terrible features to Lucifer, that he was feized with 
terror in beho!ding them ; and during the refl of his life thought 
himielf haunted by that devil, who was continually reproaching him 
for having reprefented him in fo horrible a ihape, M. Pafcal, a man 
of an uncommon ftrong mind, did fo much injury to his brain by in- 
tenfe application and deep thought, that he always imagined there 
was a gulph of fire near him ; the conftant agitation of fome of his 
fbres conveyed this ienfation to him perpetually; and his reafon, 
{ubdued by his nerves, could never get the better of this idea.’ 

‘ There are many obfervations of the fame kindextant; and I have 
been told by a man of veracity, that Peter jurieu, fo famous for his 
theological difputa tons, his controverfial writings, and his commen- 
tary on the Apocalypfe, had fo far injured his brain, that althouch 
his jadgment was itill preferved in many inilances, yet he ufed to af- 
frm that his frequent colics were caufed by the hehting of feven 
knights fhut up in his bowels ” 

The fecond law, (on which many diforders of the braia 

roceeding from ftudy depend) is, that the humours are more 
abundantly derived to any part which is in action. 

‘When the brain aéts,’ fays Dr. ‘i. 6 it receives an additional 
quantity of blood, which increaling the tone and motion of the vet. 
fels, produces that fenfation of pain and heat before mentioned, be- 
fides other fatal dittempers, according to the various difpofitions of 
the brain, the blood, and the concurrence of cther foreign circum- 
flances. \hefe diftempers are, tumours, aneurifms, inflammations, 
{chirrofities, ulcers, dro; fies, headachs, deliriums, drowfinefs, con- 
vulfions, lethargy, apoplexies, and the want of fleep, fo frequently 
troubiefome to men of letters, which if it laits, is generally produc- 
tive of various diforders both of the body and the mind. M,. Boer- 
haave experienced this complaint for fix weeks together, after a long 
feries of intenfe thinking ; and during that time was in fach a ftate 
of total indifference, that nothing could intereft him. Fvery perfon 
muft have experienced that uneafy kind of fleep which comes on after 
fatigue, and is attended with a troublefome feel of tightneis and 
weight in the head.’ 

The third law is, the induration of the animal fibre by ex- 
ercife, ° 

‘ The whole body becomes hard in procefs of time, and old age it- 
felf is ageneralindcuration. In labouring men, thofe parts moft ufed 
m their reipective ernployments grow callous ; in men of letters, the 
brain itfe!t is attacked in this manner, they beco:ne incapable of cor- 
necting ideas, and grow old much before theirtime. !n children the 
brain is too foft, in old perions too hard, and in the two extremes it is 
equally unfit to communicate the ofcillations excited by thinkire’. 
Galen has rightly obferved, that our memory fails firit, and forebodes 
the weakening of our reafon.’ 

Our Author next confiders the difadvantaves which arife from 
ine want of exercife, and points out the evils attending that in- 
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action of the body to which ftudious perfons are accuftomed,— 
He then obferves, that though over-attention of the mind, and 
inactivity of the body, are the principal, yet they are not the 
only, caufes of the diforders incident to the learned. Other, 
may be pointed out, and thefe are; the attitude in which fty. 
dious perfons generally fit; the night-watchings; the oily ya. 
pours arifing from candles; confined air; flovenlinefs ; eatip 
in a hurry, and returning to their ftudies without allowing a 
fufficient time for digeftion ; often fuppreffing the evacuations 
by urine or ftool; and laftly, fecluding themfelves from the 


pleafures of fociety. 

The difeafes, however, enumerated by our Author, do not 
arife from ftudy alone ; immoderate application of the mind, of 
whatever kind, will produce the fame effects. 

‘ The employments of majeily, of adminiftration, of judicature, 
deep fpeculations of all kinds, and in fhort every thing which exer. 
cifes the faculties of the foul too powerfully and for too long a time, 
will produce the fame diforders as the cultivation of the moft abftrufe 
fciences, Kings, fenators, miniiters, embaffadors, projectors, will 
fuffer in the fame manner as men of letters do, if they dedicate a; 
much time, and apply as intenfely to their affairs as the learned do to 
their itudies. ‘They have indeed this advantage, the importance of 
which I have before indicated, that even the duties of their office 
often divert their attention, and oblige them to ufe exercife, an ad- 
vantage the mere itudent is deprived of: but again, their labours are 
often attended with uneafinefs and vexation of mind, the confequences 
of which are ftill more grievous than thofe of ination, and are equally 
oppreilive to the foul and body; fo that I am much amazed when [ 
fee perfons bear up amidft the bufinefs of great undertakings, and the 
folicitude infeparable from them. Czfar, Mahomet, Cromwell, and 
Paoli, greater perhaps than either, muft certainly have been fupplied 
with powers more than human; notwithflanding which, they would 
ftill have funk, if not fupported by the affiitances of temperance and 
exercife.’ 

It is acommon obfervation, that nervous diforders are much 
more general than they were half a century ago. 

‘ | make no doubt,’ fays our Author, ¢ but that the love of the 
fciences, which has prevailed fo univerfally for thefe hundred years 
paft, is one of the principal caufes of the prefent increafe fo remark- 
able in diforders of this kind. 

‘ The difeafes of the nerves are much more frequent and various 
than they were fixty years ago: this is a fact commonly known and 
generally complained of. Every body obferves and afks the reafon of 
it. There are many to be alledged, and I thall here point out the 
chief of them. 1ft. The love of the fciences and cultivation of lite- 
rature is more extended: we might fay, 2s Cicero formerly faid of the 
gods, It is more eafy to meet with an academician than a man. 1 he 
number of printing- prefles continually at work in Europe, the infinite 
variety of writings daily coming from them, neceffarily employ 4 


great number of men, who although they may not all be learned, ow 
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yet more OF lefs expofed to the fame difeafes as the learned men 
among Which the diforders of the nerves are reckoned. So many au- 
thors give rife toa number of readers, and conflant reading produces 
nervous complaints ; fo that perhaps of all the circumitances hurtful 
to the health of women, the chief has been the innumerable collec- 
son of novels publifhed within thefe hundred years, From the ear- 
left infancy to the moft advanced old age, they read them with fo 
much eagernefs, that they are apprehenfive of a moment’s interrup~ 
tion, take no exercife, and often fit up very late to fatisfy this incli- 
nation ; by which their health is entirely deftroyed, To thefe I might 
add the women who are turned authors, the number of which in- 
creafes daily. A girl of ten years old, who fits herfelf down to read, 
when fhe ought to be running about, will be an hyiteric woman at 
twenty, and not a good nurfe as fhe fhould be. 2dly, The ule of 
warm liquors becoming much more common, the dangers of which } 
have fet forth in the eniuing paragraph, 3dly. ‘lhe increafe of luxury, 
which brings on a more effeminate kind of life, both among matters 
and fervants, and has multiplied prodigioufly the number of the fe- 
dentary arts; the eftablifhing of which, however boafted of, has de- 
ftroyed at once both agriculture and health. { have feen in this coun- 
try fome villages, whofe inhabitants were all emploved in cooper’s 
work, whofe life was taken up in going to cut down the trees in the 
woods, making them into cafks, and carrying them to market; and 
in this dittrict were found the handfomeit, itrongett, moft healthy men 
of the country, and who lived in the greatcft plenty. Thirty years 
ago fome jewellers fettled themfelves in this place, moncy became 
more common and feduced the people, the love of jewels prevailed, 
cooper’s work was neglected, a fedentary life {ucceeded to an ative 
one, ftrangers were hired to cultivate their lands; at lait the new 
profefion failed alfo, and it is at prefent a part of the country where 
languid difeafes prevail moit, where the men are degenerated, and 
from whence plenty and eafe are fled, perhaps never to come back 
/ gain, fince they always leave thofe countries in which the men are 
weak and indolent. Many people who waited on themfelves thirty 
years ago, now make themfelves be waited upon: many who then 
walked, now go on horfeback ; others who then went on horfeback, 
now ride in a carriage: the public carriages even are thought too 
rough for them; and we fhall foon fee the time, when the meaneft 
artuts will not travel without coaches well hung upon eafy {prings. 
People live more in towns than they ufed to do; the uncertain term 
of education is attended to; and, without knowing the ideas annexed 
to it, they come into towns for the education of their children, where 
health, and oftentimes virtue, is the forfeit. Inftead of which the 
cnildren acquire, 4gthly, more paffions: thefe are necefiarily brought 
ito play by the luxurious way of living prevalent in towns ; they in- 
creale vanity, luit, ambition, and jealoufy ; injurious paffions, de- 
fiructive of health, and productive of all nervous complaints; which 
Gcitroy the focial conneciions, friendfhip, and chearfulnefs fo bene- 
hcial to mankind. sthly. A fondnefs for high food, of a much more 
ey nature, which matt neceffirily wafie the organs, bring 
Nweaxnefs, flow fevers, and all nervous difeafes, éthly. A dege- 
Mrauen which is unavoidable. The disorders of parents are tranf- 
ferred. 
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ferred to the children. Our anceftors began by going a little aftray 
from the mof wholefome kind of life; our grandfathers therefore 
were born weaker than our anceflors, were more delicately broughe 
up, and have begotten children fill weaker than themfelves; and we, 
of the fourth generation, have {carce any ideas of ftrength and health, 
except among old men of fourfcore, or from hearfay. To bring them 
back again to us, would require a reafonable conduét we cannot ex. 
pect, or a few ages of barbarifm, we dare not even with for. 7thly, 
The effects of fecret difeafes.’ 

We have given the above quotation as containing a number 
of interefting and important obfervations, rather than a fatisfac. 
tory explanation of the fubject in queftion. _ 

Dr. Tiflot having thus treated of the difeafes of literary ani 
fedentary perfons, proceeds to point out the moft proper me. 
thods of relief.—The firft thing to be enjoined, and, indeed, 
without which, all other helps are ineffectual, is @ due relaxation 
of the mind. ‘This, however, is not eafily accomplifhed, . 

‘ Warnings, arguments, intreaties, chidings, are often ufed in 
vain; they find out a thoufand ways of deceiving themfelves; one 
depends upon the ftrength of his conftitution; another pleads the 
force of cuftom; a third flatters himfelf he fhall ftill efcape, becaufe 
he has never yet fuffered ; a fourth encourages himfelf with examples 
which prove nothing in his favour; all of them refift the phyfician’s 
advice with an obitinacy miftaken by them for refoluticn, which they 
think commendable, and therefore become the victims of it. Far 
from being fenfible of approaching danger, they fometimes cannot be 
periuaded that they are ill; or rather, they think a ceffation from 
ftudy is the greatett injury they can fuffer, and reckon others for no- 
thing, provided they can {creen themfelves from that. When the op- 
pofite extreme prevails, and that they are attacked with fuch mobility 
of the nerves as makes them fear even the moft imazinary evils, they 
are not lefs difficult to be dealt with. Want of courage does not al- 
ways make them tractable; on the contrary, an irrefolution worle 
than cbflinacy takes place; fo that it can hardly be expeéted they 
will fubmit to the confinement of a recular treatment {[t may indeed 
be affirmed in general, that leerned men are the moft ungovernable 
paticnts ; which is an additional reafon for civing them an infight 
into the means of preferving and reitcring their heaith.’ 

The next point to be attended to is Ewererfe. 

¢ Every man who has been confined to his fludy for fome days, 
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feels his head heavy, his eyes infamed, his lips and mouth dry ; he 
complains of acertain uncafnels about his breaft, a flight tenfon at 
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body. “ The foul, fays Defcartes, is fo much influenced by the confti- 
tution and {tate of the bodily organs, that if it were poflible to find out a 
method of increafing our penetration, it fhould certainly be fought forin 
medicine.” I his conjecture of Defcartes has been verifed by M Hoff- 
man. ‘This famous practitioner exprefsly declares, that he has known 
fome ftupid perfons acquire judgment from being puta little into motion. 
All men of letters ought firmly to refolve to give up at leatt two hours 
every day to exercife; and Mr. Boerhaave is of opinion it fhould be 
taken before dinner. Walking alone is very beneficial, but not quite 
fuficient ; and it cannot be too much recommended to them to ride 
out frequently on horfeback ; this kind of exercife is of great ufe to 
the head, the breaft, and the vifcera of the lower belly, efpecially by 
preventing or difpelling their obftructions, which have been men- 
tioned among the difeafes common to fedentary pesions. I fhould 
even with that the prefent age and pofterity might be indebted to our 
learned for the reftoration of thofe various exercifes which the antients 
made agart cf their duty, which our anceftors were itiil expert in, 
and wim have been fo much neglected for the two or three lait ge- 
nerations, that in all probability in a few years hence their very 
names will not be found but in dictionaries. Huftory, which men 
of letters are certainly well acquainted with, abounds with inftances 
of the good effects of exercife. Herodicus, a famous phyfician, the 
matter of Hippocrates, who firft introduced the medicina gyuinaftica, 
reftored his own health by this means, and lived to the age of one 
hundred years, notwithitanding the weaknefs of his conititution: he 
might perhaps be too free in prefcribing it to his patients, but we are 
all apt to be too zealous in favour of ufeful difcoveries, becaufe we 
know not at firft how to determine their benefits and difadvantages. 
Strabo being feized with a diforder of the {fpleen, one of thofe inci- 
dent to the learned, cured himfelf only by exercife. In the fame 
manner Hifmoneus got the better of a weaknefs of the nerves. Ga- 
len, who was fickly till he was more than thirty years old, tells us 
himfelf, that he could not recover his health any other way than by 
giving up fome hours every day to exercife. Socrates and Agefilaus 
siding acrofs a ftick with their children ; the great pontiff Scevola, 
Scipio, and Lelius, playing at chuck, and making ducks and drakes 
by the fea-fide to reft them from their labours, and to preferve their 
health, fpirits, and itrength ; appear to me as examples worthy to be 
propofed, without offence, to the moit learned amongit us, for their 
imitation; and it is probabie they will not difdain to follow them. 

“Tt is furprifing, fays Pliny the younger, that the-powers of the mind 

fhould be fo much quickened by motion and bodily exercife.”— 

* The exercifes mott fuitable for men of letters are {uch as put the 
whole body in motion; thefe are, tennis, the fhuttie-cock, billjards, 
the mall, hunting, fkittles, bowling, and even chuck; but thefé are 
unfortunately in fuch difcredit in many parts, that perfons who are. 
tender of their good name would almoft be afhamed to be {een play- 
ing atthem, and will not be convinced that the neglect of thefe ufe- 
ful amufemenis is one of the principal caufes contributing to the in- 
Creafe of their diforders. It is much to be wifhed, that the ule of 
now eftablithed for the education of youth, and that the gymnaftic 
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art fhould become, as it was formerly, a part of the mafter’s care, a3 
well as the diverfion of the young people: under this general term [ 
comprehend young ladies alfo, whofe fed entary life ‘oben difturbs 
their health, and I may even venture to fay, the happinefs of 
fociety.’ 

The remaining parts of this work are taken up in giving pree 
cautions concerning exercife; directions about diet ; obferva. 
tions on water, wine, tea, coffce, chocolate, tobacco; the bad 
effects of drinking warm liquors; the ufes of the bark, cold. 
bath, frictions, and mineral- waters. —Here the Reader will meet 
with many ufeful and well-known obfervations ; in fome few 
places, however, Dr. Tifiot’s arguments are rather ingenious 
than conc! ufive. 

As to the tranflation, it is, upon the whole, tolerably well 
executed ; and the additional notes, by Dr. Kirkpatrick, are, 
in general, pertinent and judicious. 4. 





Trave's of a Philofopher : er Obfervations on the Ldanners and Arts 
of the various Nations in Africa and Afia. ‘Tranflated from the 
French of M. Le Poivre, Jatc Envoy to the King of Cochin 
China, and now Intendant of the Ifles of Bourbon and Mau- 


ritius. Simall8vo, 2s. 6d. fewed. Beker. 1769. 


Py HE travels of a philofopher are certainly the only travels 

i which furnifh information of any importance ; but a 
reader may perhaps receive more gratification i in difcovering a 
writer to be a true ae er, than in attending to one who 
fets out with declaring, Lam a philofopher. However, though this 
claim may not ie fui the tafte of an Englifh reader, it 
may be overlooked in a French writer. 

In our laft Appendix, we briefly fpoke of this book, as a fo- 
reign publication. Its appearance in our language now entitles 
it to farther notice. 

The two following fhort paragraphs contain part of what the 
Author (./, le Poivre) has himfelf {aid of his work : 

© The fiate of agriculture has ever been the principal object 
of my refearches among the various people I have feen in the 
courfe of my voyages. It is almott impoflible for a traveller, 
who perhaps only paffes through a country, to make fuch ree 
ma:ks as are nec ‘eflary to convey a juft idea of the government, 
and manners of the inhabitants. In fuch a caley the 

sriterion which beft marks the internal ftate of a nation, is to 
ceca the public markets, and the face of the country. If the 
markets abound in provifions, if the fields are well cultivated, 
and covered with rich crops, then in general you may conclude 


that the country is weil peopled, that the inhabitants are 0? 
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ted and happy, that their manners are polifhed, and their go- 
yernment agrecable to the principles of reafon.—You may then 
fay to yourlelf, Iam amoncit men 

¢ When, on the contrary, i have arrived amoneft a people, 
whom it was neceflary to fearch for amidft forefts, whofe ne- 

lected lands were overgrown with brambles; when I have tra- 
verfed large tracts of uncultivated defarts, and then at !aft ftum- 
bled on a ‘grubb’ d-up wretchedly cultivated ficld ; when arrived 
at length at fome canton, I have obferved nothing in the public 
market but a few forry roots, [ no longer hefitated (o determine 
the inhabitants - be wretched favages, or groaning under the 
moft oppreflive flavery.’ 

The almoft total negle& of cultivation on the weftern coafts 
of Africa occafions the “A \uthor to execrate both the country and 
its inhabitants; while she far different appearance of the fouchern 
extremity, about the Cape of Good Hope, afiords him an op- 
portunity, in the exultation of his heart, to make the following 
liberal releCtion, the effufion of philanthropy : 

¢ The countries around the Cape were condemned to the 
fame fterility before the Dutch tock pofleffion of them; but 
fince their eftablifhment on this point of Africa, the lands pro- 
duce in abundance wheat and grain of every kind, wines of dif- 
ferent qualities, and a confiderable quantity of excclient fruits, 
collected from every quarter of the world. There you fee ex- 
tenfive paftures covered with horfes, black cattle, and fheep— 
thefe herds and flocks thrive exceedingly weil. The abundance 
which this re igh ary ared to the barrennefs of the fur- 
rounding countrics, evide ntly demonftrates that the earth denies 
her favours o1 ily to die tyrant and the flave ; but becomes pro- 
dial of her treafures, beyond the moft fanzuine hope, fo foon 
as fhe is free, and cultivated be men of dilcernmant, whom 
wile and invariable laws protect.’ 

This remark indicates a generous mind, but it may neverthe- 
lefs lead a perion toa 1 wrong general conclufion from partial pre- 
mills, It is not every part of Englend or France, that fhews 
ne fame degree of fertility and cultivation ; for though the in- 
auence of laws is general, local difadvantages cannot ‘alw ays be 
counteracted: and there are fome diftricis in either of them, 
from which, if a traveller's view was confined to them, he 
might, without careful int — and correct infosxmation, be 
lnduced to draw ver V romat c conclufions. 

A writer animated with “ys warm a love of |i berty, is an honour 
to any cour nal but tuch p rinciples as the following were hardly 
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tiplics her productions with a kind of profufton, under the hand, 
of the free-born labourer, feems to fhrink into barrennefs unde, 
the fweat of the flave. Such is the will of the great author of 
our nature, who has created man free, and affigned to him the 
earth, that he might cultivate his pofleflion with the {weat of his 
brow ; but ftill fhould enjoy his liberty.’ 

Alas poor Corfica! this Frenchman would never have ftained 
thy fhores with the blood of one half of thy valiant fons, to en. 
able him to impofe chains on the other ! 

One of the fulleft defcriptions in this work, in which we haye 
hardly any thing but mere fketches and outlines, only caufes us 
to regret that it was not fuller: 

¢ Beyond the kingdom of Siam is the peninfula of Malacca; 
a country formerly well peopled, and, confequently, well cul. 
tivated. This nation was once one of the greateft powers, and 
made a very confiderable figure on the theatre of Afia. The feg 
was covered with their fhips, and they carried on a moft exten. 
five commerce. Their laws, however, were apparently very 
different from thofe which fubiift among them at prefent. From 
time to time they fent out numbers of colonies, which, one af. 
ter another, peopled the iflands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the 
Celebes or Macaffor, the Moluccas, the Philippines, and thofe 
innumerable iflands of the Archipelago, which bound Afia on 
the eaft, and which occupy an extent of feven hundred leagues, 
in longitude, from eaft to welt, by about fix hundred of lati- 
tude, from north to fouth. “he inhabitants of all thefe iflands, 
thofe at leaft upon the coafts, are the fame people; they fpeak 
almoft the fame language, have the fame laws, the fame man- 
ners.—Is it not fomewnhat fineular, that this nation, whofe pof- 
feffions are fo extenfive, fhouid fcarce be known in Europe’— 
I fhall endeavour to give you an idea of thofe laws, and thof 
manners; you will, from thence, ealily judge of their agri- 
culture. 

‘ ‘Travellers, who make obfervations on the Malais, are afto- 
nifhed to find, in the center of Afia, under the {corching cli- 
mate of the line, the laws, the manners, the cuftoms, and the 
prejudices of the ancient inhabitants of the north of Europe. 
The Malais are governed by feudal laws, that capricious fyftem, 
conceived for the defence of the liberty of a tew againft the ty- 
ranny of one, whilft the multitude is fubjected to flavery and 
oppreffion. 

‘ A chicf, who has the title of king, or fultan, iffues his 
commands to his great vaifals, who obey when they think pro- 
per. Thefe have inferior vaffals, who often act in the fame 
manner with regard to them. A {mall part of the nation live 
independent, under the title of Oramgai, or noble, and _ theit 
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feryices to thofe who pay them bett ; whilft the body of the na- 
tion is compofed of flaves, and live in perpetual fervitude. 

‘ With thefe laws the Malais are reftlefs, fond of navigation, 
war, plunder, emigrations, Colonies, defperate enterprizes, ad- 
ventures, and gallantry. They talk inceflantly of their honour, 
and their bravery, whilft they are univerfally confidered, by 
thofe with whom they have intercourfe, as the moft treacherous, 
ferocious people on the face of the globe; and yet, which ap- 

eared tome extremely fingular, they fpeak the fofteft language 

of Alia. That which the Count de Forbin has faid, in his Me- 
moirs, of the ferocity of the Macaflars, is exactly true, and is 
the reigning characteriftic of the whole Malay nations, More 
attached to the abfurd Jaws of their pretended honour, than to 
thofe of juftice or humanity, you always obferve, that amongft 
them, the ftrong opprefs and deftroy the weak: their treaties of 
peace and friendfhip never fubfifting beyond that felf-intereft 
which induced them to make them, they are almoft always 
armed, and either at war amongf{t themfelves, or employed in 
pillaging their neighbours. 

‘ This ferocity, which the Malais qualify under the name of 
courage, is fo well known to the European companies, who 
have fettlements in the Indies, that they have univerfally agreed 
in prohibiting the captains of their fhips, who may put into the 
Malay iflands, from taking on board any feamen of that nation, 
except in the greateft diftrefs, and then, on no account, to ex- 
ceed two or three. 

‘ It is nothing uncommon for a handful of thefe horrid fa- 
vases fuddenly to embark, attack a veflel by furprize, poignard 
in hand, maflacre the people, and make themfelves mafters of 
her, Malay batteaus, with twenty-five or thirty men, have 
been known to board European fhips of thirty or forty guns, 
in order to take poffeflion of them, and murder, with their 
poignards, great part of the crew. The Malay hiftory is full of 
fuch enterprizes, which mark the de(perate ferocity of thefe 
barbarians. 

‘ The Malais, who are not flaves, go always armed: they 
would think themfelves difgraced, if they went abroad without 
their poignards, which they call Crt. The induttry of this na- 
tion even furpafles itfelf, in the fabrick of this deftructive 
Weapon. 

‘ As their lives are a perpetual round of agitation and tumult, 
they could never endure the long flowing habits, which prevail 
amoneft the other Afiatics. The habits of the Malais are ex- 
actly adapted to their fhapes, and loaded with a multitude of 
buttons, which faften them clofe to their bodies in every part. 
—I relate thefe feemingly trifling obfervations, in order to 


Prove, that, in climates the moft oppofite, the fame laws pro- 
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262 If; 
duce fimilar manners, cufloms, and prejudices. Their effea j; 
the fame too with refpect to 5, easel 

We have alto fome general # remarks on the natives of China, 
and Cochin China, with their a: 2ric ulture; but the moft eXtra. 
ordinary relation in the work is the ori ain of the kingdom of 
Ponthiamas ; which, if we had not conceived a favourable im. 
prefon of the Author, might be fuppoted to owe fome embel. 
lifhment to his imagination : 

* Departing from the peninfula ot ogg 


9 

of the Malais, towards the north, I fell in with wee Nt terri. 
tory called Cancar, tut known, on the marine i under 
the name of Ponihianas. Surrounded by the kingdom of Siam, 
where de{potifm and depopulation ¢ co band in hand; the domi- 
nions of Camboya, where no idea of ‘efta tblithed government 
fubfifts ; and the territories of the Matlzis, whole genius, per. 
pe tually agitated by their feudal laws, can endure peace neither 
at hoi.e nor abroad : this charming country, dows fifty years 
avO, was uncultivated, and almoft deftitute of inhebitants. 

‘« A Chinefe merchant, commander of a veflcel which he em- 
ployed in commerce, frequented thefe coats. Being a man of 
that intelligent reflective genius, which to characteriftically 
maiks his nation, he could not, with out pain, behold immenfe 
tiacts of ground condemned to fterility, thoug h naturally more 
fertile than thofe which formed the riches of bis own coun try : 
he formed, therefore, a plen for their improvement. With this 
view, having irft of all hired a number of labourers, fome Chi- 
nefe, others trom the n icighbouring nations, he with great ad- 
drefs, infinuated himfelf into the favour cf the moft powerful 
princes, who, for a certain fubiidy, afligned him a guard for 
his protection. 

‘ ‘ls the courfe of his voy Age to Batavia, and the Philippine 
ands, he borrowed from the Euieneans their moft ufeful dif- 
coveries and improvements, par ‘iculas ly the art of fortification 
and defence: with regaid to internal police, he gave the pre- 
ference to the Chinefe. The profits of his cammerce foon en- 


abled him to raiie ramparts, fir k ditches, en - provide artillery. 
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Thele prelimina ry prccautions fecured him from a coup de main, 
and protecicd him trom the enterprizes we e furrou inding nas 
tions of barbarians. 

‘ He diftributed the lands to his Jebourers, without the leaft 


efervation of any of rae duties or taxes known by the names 
of fervice or ines of alienation; duties which by allowing no 
real property, become the moft fatal fcourge to agr iculture, and 
is an idea which revolts againtt the common fente of every wile 
nation. He provided his colonitts at the fame time, with all 
forts of inftruments proper for the labour and improvement of 
their grounds, 
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¢ In forming a baie and commercial aber he thoucht, 
that no laws ought to be framed, but thofe which nature has 
eftablifhed for the human race in ev ery climate: he made thele 
laws respect ‘d by obeying them firft himfclf, and exhibiting an 
examp le of fimplicity, indufiry, frugality, humanity, and good 
faith : —he fe ried, ihen, no fyftem of laws—he did more—he 
tablifhe et Mm ora: ye 

‘¢ His territcrics foon became the country of every induftrious 
man, who wifhed to fettle there. His port was open to all na- 
tions. Ihe woods were ‘cleared; the grounds judicioufly la- 
boured, and fown with rice; canals, cut from the rivers, “Wwa- 
tered their fields 5 and pieatil ful harveits, after fupy nying, them 
with fubfittence, furnifhed an object of extentive commerce. 

¢ The barbarians of the nei: gal sourhood, amazed to fee abun- 
dance fo fuddeniy fuccecd to fterility, flocked for fubliitence to 
the magazines of Ponthiar Das 5 wee dominions, at this day, 
are conli se as the mott plentiful pranary of that eaftern part 

of tag — the Cochin. Chineie, the Stamefe, whofe 
counties are naturally fo fertile, conlitering this litle territory 
as the mot certain refource againft famine. 

‘ Had the Ciinefe founder of this colony of mercantile la- 
bourers, in imitation of the fovereiens of Afia, eftablifhed arbi- 
trary impofts; if by the iatrodsction of a feudal fyftem, of which 
he had posal s amongit the neighbouring nations, he had 
vefted in himftelf the fol © prop erty of the lands, under the {pe- 
cious pretence of giving them away to his colonifts; if he had 
made luxury reign in his paranes in place of that fimpiicity 
which ciftinguifhed his humble d: welling ; had he placed his am- 
bition in a ae court, and crowds “ot fawning flaves ; had 
he preferred the agreeable to the ufeful arts, defpif ing the induf- 
trious who labour the ground with the fweat of their brow, and 
provide fuftenance for themielves and their fellow creatures ; 
had he treated his affociates as flaves; had he reccived inco his 
port ftrangers in any other fhape than: as friends ; his fields had 
{till been geen his dominions unpeopled ; and the wreiched 
inhabitants muft have died of hunger, notwithftanding all their 
knowle’ ge of agriculture, and all the aflifiante they could de- 
rive from the mo‘t ufeful inftruments either for til ling or {swing 
their grounds. But the faze Kiane-tfe, (the name of this ju- 
dicious Chinefe) perfuaded that he fhould be always rich, if his 
labourers were fo, eftablifhed only a very moderate duty on all 
the merchandize entered at his port; the produce of his lands 
appearing to him fuiHcient to render him powerful and great. 
“ integrity, his a ion, and his humanity made him re- 

{pected. He never wifhed to reign; but only to eftablifh the 
empire of reafon. His for, who now fills his place, inheriis 
Dis virtues as well as his poflefions: by agriculture, and the 
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commerce he carries on with the produce of his lands, he Das 
become fo powe: ful, that the barbarians, his neighbours, ftile him 
King, a title which he defpifes. He pretends to no right of fo. 
vereignty, but the nobdlett of ail, that of doing good ; happy in 
being the firit jabourer, and the firit merchant of his countiy 
he merits, as well as his father, a tithe more glorious than that 
cf king—th fricn l of inankind, 

¢ How ditterent fuch men from thofe conquerors fo cclebrat. 
ed, who amaze and defolate the earth; who, abufing the richs 
of conqueft, have eftablifhed laws, which, even after the world 
has been delivered trom thefe ‘vrants, has perpetuated, for ages, 
the miferies of the human race.’ 

This work is far from bringing the Reader intimately aCe 
quainted with any people it mentions, but we know fo much 
trom it of MM. Le Poivre, as to acknowledge him to be rcaliy 
what he profefles—a philofopher, 

The conqueror of Corfica has no diflinction fo honourable, 

fi 


no title fo noble, at his difpofal. N 
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Arguments againf’ the Do&rine of General Redemption conftdred, 
12mo. 1s. 6d. fewed. Laoidon: 1709. No Bookxteller’s 
Name. Sold by Dilly. 


LTHOUGH the Author of this tract appears to be 
nafter of a competent fhare of critical learning, his work 
docs not, however, come recommended to us by any clegance 
of ftyle, or power of language: the compofition is, indeed, 
very fiain, and fometimes, perhaps, not only negligent, but 
rather mean and vulgar; yet, confidcrable Jabour and attention 
feems to have been employed to eftablifh the point here con- 
tended for. 

‘ It has been a queftion, fays this Writer, often put to me, 
If there is no fuch thing as abfolute, unconditional predeftina- 
tion and election, why did all the ancient writers teach it? why 
does the church of England maintain it? and why is it af- 
ferted in the holy fcriptures? To the firit bianch of this quef- 
tion I arfwer, 1. L will venture to fay, that not one in a hun- 
dred of thofe that propofe and infitt upon this queftion, ever 
read one, much lefs a// the ancient writers, What ihcy mean by 
ancient writers is, fuch as wrote a little before and after the fy- 
nod of Dort. But thefe are rather late than ancient writers; 
and their writings have gained the characier of antiquity, only 
becaufe they have been dulty, wormeaten, and loofe in the 
binding. 2. All, even ef thofe writers, do not teach fuch a 
p:edeftination and clection as 1s contended for by the rigid Cal- 
vinifts, 3. None of thofe who are juitly entitled to the charac- 
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ter of ancient writers, and that lived in the three firft centurics 
after our Saviour’s days, ever taught any fuch doctrine. St. 
Auftin, indeed, did teach it afterwards, and his followers; yet 
not without fometimes contradicting himfelf. . 

In anfwer to the fecond branch of this queftion, I fay, the 
church of England, ¢ruly feriptural in her doctrine, maintains 
no fuch election and predeftination as thefe contend for. That 
in her liturgy, articles and homilies, fhe makes mention of 
election, is true; but fhe nowhere teaches, that fome are per- 
fonally and unconditionally elected to eternal life from all eter- 
nity, who, in confequence of tuch election, fhall, in fpite of 
al] mifdemeanours whatfoever, be infallibly brought to Heaven. 
In the fuffrages at morning and evening prayer, there is this 
petition, ° Make thy chofen people joyful.’ The colleé& for 
All-Saints day begins thus: ¢ O Almighty God, who haft knit 
together thine elect in one communion and fellowfhip in the 
myftical body of thy Son, Chritt, our Lord.’ But in thefe paf- 
faces, by chofen and cle, nothing more is meant than mem- 
bers of the Chriftian church ; this tile, according to the apof- 
tolic ufe, being given to all in gencral that were baptized into 
the faith of Chrift, as it had been given before to all in general 
that were members of the Jewifh c.urch. Accordingly, when 
any one is baptized, our church prays that fuch a perfon ¢ may 
ever remain in the number ot Ged’s faithful and elect children.’ 
Whence it is evident, though fhe ftiles the baptized perfon ele&t, 
fhe does not look upon him as elect in fuch a fenfe, as that it is 
impofible for him not to remain in the number of the eleét. 
So, in the chatechifm, the chatechifed perfon is taught to pro- 
fefs, © 1 believe in God the Holy Ghofi, who fanétifieth me and 
all the ele& people of God.’ Yet not to profefs himfelf in fuch 
a fenfe eleé&t, that he is infallibly fure of going toheaven. A- 
gain, in the burial-office, our church prays, that God would 
fhortly * accomplifh the number of his elect ;’ whereby fhe 
means no more than that God would foon caufe the fulnefs of the 
Gentiles to come in to the Chriftian church 5 and the kingdoms of this 
world to Lecome the Kingdoms ef cur Lord and of bis Chrift. A glo- 
rlous event muc. expected, and carneftly defired, by our pious 
reformers. In the 17th article, indeed, the notion of election 
is carried much higher, and the elect there meant are not only 
fuch perfons as are chofen to partake of outward church privi- 
leges, but, moreover, (as fometimes in the Scriptures) fuch as 
anfwer the end of their outward election,—and give diligence to 
make their calling and election fure. Such indeed are chofen of 
God as undoubted heirs of the kingdom of Heaven: yet not as 
being fuch and fu. h perfons by name; but as being in fuch and 
fuch refpecis qualified, as the article declares.’ —TThe Author 
jaither endeavours to vindicate the 17th article from implying 
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an abfolute predeftinaticn ; he then proceeds to give a brief hif. 
tory of the rife ane progrefs of this doctrine in the Chriftian 
church, and to fhew by what means it was fo gcnerally received 
in the church of England. 

For an aniwer to the laft part of the queftion mentioned 
above, Why this doctrine is inferted in the Holy Scripture, we 
have the bosk rijelf. “The Author concludes his ire duclion with 
propoling no leis than one and twenty rules (pertinent indeed to 
his purpofe) which he delires re reader to oblerve, in order to 
the right underftanding of the Scripture, and for the due confi. 
Jovminn of the arguments and texts which are prefled into the 
fervice of the doctrine of predeftination and election. 

© The arguments, fays our Author, brought againft the doc. 
trine of general redemption, are fuch as arife from the perverfion 
or milinterpretation of certain paflages of Scripture, or from the 
fallacies or perverie difputings of men of corrupt minds or weak 
heads. With regard to the Scriptures, certain it is, that nota 
fingle text can be produced, which affirms that Chrift died for 
the eleét on/;, for believers only, or the like: or denies that he 
died for ail men without exception.’ 

After confidering particular places which, we are told, are 
commonly managed with greatcft confidence in the fpeakers, 
and received with meft applaufe by the hearers, againft general 
redemption, he attacks other argurn ents, more remotely ‘dom 
from the Scriptures. ‘he general aniwer which is given at firft to 
one or two of thefe reafons feems fufficient for feveral of the 
twenty four which are here muttered together ; but this Writer 
chufes diftin@ly and minutely to con der and reply to each. 

The farther part of the book is employed ina large examination 
. pafiaces of Scripture, from the Book of Genefis to the Epifile 

f Jude, which are commonly infifted on to prove particular 
e| sebion and reprobation. Moft, if not all, of thefe paflages, 
have at one time or another fallen under critical examination 
by learned and able writers, but they are here collectively con- 
fidered in their order. It may not be unacceptable to fome of 
our Readers to prefent them with two or three of the criticifms. 

A noted text on this fubject is, Exod. xxxili. 19. IT will be 
gracious to whem I will be gracious, and will fhew mercy on whem 
fLwel! fhew mercy. Afier “having fhewn that the words, which 
are tranflated in this place by the fame phrafes, are, indeed, dif- 
ferent in the Hebrew, the text is 4 ae with a quotation of 
it in Rom. ix, 15. and it is added, *¢ the words here, as quoted 
from the Septuagint, are, EAH Tw i will bat ve mercy on whom, €hsi 
I fosuld, or cught, to have mercy; and ‘Osx|signcw, [will have com- 
paffion, on wwhown, ‘Outleiea J fhould, or ox cht, to have compaffion § 
i.e. upon fuch finners as my wifdom, justice, and truth, permit. 


Now, an ordinary reader, that knows not a letter in the moe 
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cinal, may eafily perceive that there is a remarkable difference 
between the two Heblriw words, as well as between the two 
Grek words. And every honeft reader that knows any thing 
at all of the original, muit ecknowicdge a change of tew/e in the 
Hebrew, and of both mcod and tenfe in the Grees ; conlequently, 
our tranflators have fhamefully, departed from the word of God, 
and handled it deceitfully, in tranilating both words in the fue 
sure tenfe of the indicative macd, inftcad of tranflating the latter 
words in each meinber of the fentence, in the dperfect ten/e of 
the /ubjunctive mood: or, to make the matter piain to every one, 
in putting [wii have mercy and compalfiony Valicad of, J foould, or 
guchi, to have merey and campafjun. And that the interpretation 
Icontend for, is right, will appear more plamly itiil, by con- 
fidering the occafion of the apoftie’s quoting thefe words. In 
the preceding verfe he menuons this objection, (hat fhall we 
ay then? ds there unrighteoujnels wits Goa’ God forbid, he re- 
plies 5 and then to prove that there is not, he urges thefe words 
of God to Mofes. But if thofe words are to be taken in the 
fenfe we have them tn our tranflation, what a erofs ablurdity 
muft the Apotile be guilty of, in citing words in defence of 
Gou’s juttice, which reprefents him as the Grand Turk, an ar- 
bitrary, felf-wiled tyrant, that {pares or puniihes merely by 
humour and caprice, without regard to wifdom, mercy, juftice, 
or truth ? whereas, if they are taken in the fenfe 1 have given, 
and as it is evident they ought, they then fuit the apoftle’s pur- 
pofe, and do prove that there is no unrighteoufnels, no injuftice 
in God. The doétrine of abfolute, unconditional predeftination 
and election, tlierefore, I prefume, cannot reft upon thefe texts.” 

The criticifm appears juft, but the cenfure rather fevere, and 
the reflections which follow not exprefled inthe moft agreeable 
manner. The tranflators of the ible, though they may fome- 
times deferve reproof, are entitled to great refpect. “They were 
men, and therefore liable to miitake, and micht fometimes be 
biated by particular prejudices ; but as their verfion is on the 
whole highly valuabie, they ought to be remesabered with ve- 
neration, 

Anoticr text, which we fnall give, on account of the divert- 
ing application of a noted peflage from Bifhop Latimer’s fer- 
mons, is, yohniv. 4. Aud he mufl needs go throush Samaria, 
* And why (in our Author’s words) muft Chrilt of xeceffity go 
that way ? We are confidently told, becaufe there was an ele& 
finner there that muft weeds be faved. That there was a finner 
there is true, and that fhe was eleét I fhall not pretend to deny, 
becaufe I find that the believed in Chrift, and I do not read that 
the ver turned apoftate. But that fhe mu/? needs be faved, I re- 
quire proof; as well as that Chrift muft needs go that way to 
‘ave her, when he could have found out a hundred ways to bring 
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about her falvation, without going through Samaria on purpofe 
Well then, the true reafon why Chrift mu? needs go through 
Samaria, { will tell you. Upon looking into the map of Judea, 


‘Tfind, that his ready and neareft way from Galilee to Jerufalem 


Jay throuzh Samaria. And, as it feems, he intended to take the 
neareft way, he muf? needs go through Samavta. As well then 
may the Papifts eftablifh the Pope’s fupremacy, becaufe Chrift 
got into Peter’s boat, as the Calvinifts eftablith their do&trine 
of clection from our Saviour’s going through Samaria. This 
puts me in mind of a paflage in Bifhop Latimer’s fixth fermon 
before King Edward the Sixth. ‘+ Chrift comes, fays the bi- 
fhop, to Simon’s boat. And why rather to Simon’s boat than 
any other? | will anfwer by my own experience. I came hither 
to-day from Lambeth in a wherry. And when I came to take 
boat the watermen came about me, as the manner is, and one 
would have me, and another would have me. Now will ye 
afk me, why [ came in that boat rather than in another? Be- 
caufe I would go into that, which I faw ftood next me. It 
ftood more commodioufly for me. And fo id Chrit by Simon's 
boat. It ftood nearer for him, or he faw a better feat init. A 
good natural reafon. Now come to the Papifts, and they make 
a myftery of it. They will pick out the fupremacy of the bifhop 
ef Rome in Peter’s boat. We may make allegories enough of 
every place of Scripture,” But furely it muft bea fimple matter 
that ftandeth on fo weak a ground. And juft fuch a fimple 
matter is election, built upon Chrift’s going through Samaria.’ 

We fhall add one farther text from this book, which is 2 Pet. 
ii. 12. But thefe, as natural brute beafts, made to be taken and de- 


firoyed. © The generality (we are toid) of Calviniftic writers 


and interpreters infer from thefe words, that God made thefe 
and fuch-like men on purpofe to be deftroyed. But furely words 
were never more miferably perverted ! Qs¢ here is a note of com- 
parifon ufed to flew how thefe men aéed, not what they really 
were, nor what they were made for. He that wili ftretch the 
cor parifon to this length, may as well prove from Rev. ili. 3. 
that Chrift is a thief. Again, yeyewnuive (as it fhould have 
been printed in this work) made, agrees not with #] thefe men, 
but with Cwa, beaffs. He therefore that will prove from this 
verfe that men are made to be deftroyed, may juft as well prove 
that they are really natural brute beafts. Ali that the apoftle 
afferts here is, that thefe men aét as if they were void of reafon, 
and debafe themfe!ves to a level with beafts, that are made to 
be taken and deftroyed ; for he adds, they /peak evil of the things 
that they underfland not, and foal! utterly perth in their wn core 
ruption; i.e. in their own deftruction. So Pijcator himfelf intet- 
prets the words. Though, becaufe he will not rob God of- his 
favercignty, as the Calviniftic cant-phrafe is, but will give him 
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all the honour of deffroying finners without hope or remedy, as 
well as of decreeing their fins, he adds *¢ their own i. e. that which 
js deftinated to them of God. But I fay, their cwn de/truétion, 
made fo by their own obftinacy and perverienefs ; and I have 
God himfelf for my authority. O J/rael, thou haf? deftroyed thy- 


felfs Hof. xiii. g. But further, there is no need that we fhould 


take the words ess aAwow % Dfopav, in a pajfive fenfe to be taken 
and dejiroyed, but in an active, for taking and defiraying ; which 
is the gevuine fenfe, and is morc agreeable to the apoftle’s fcope 
here, and efpecially to what follows, ver. 18. They allure, through 
the lujis of the fiefo, through much wantonnefs, thofe that were clean 
efcaped from them that live in error. in this fenfe then, all that 
the apoftle means is, that this fort of men, /:ke brute beafts made 
for taking and deftroying, allure, and fo take and deftroy, fuch 
as are not upon their guard againft them. Jn which fenfe fo- 
ever you take the words, predeftination has no footing here.’ 

In this manner our Author labours to deftroy the opinion 
that abfolute predeftination is the doctrine of Scripture. The 
work is not deftitute of merit, particularly becaufe the Reader 
has here, at one view, the feveral texts upon the fubject, with 
fome {uitable criticifms and obfervations. Hi 
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The Evidence of Chriflianity deduced from Faéis, and the Teftim:ny 
of Senje, throughcut all Ages of the Church, to the prefent Time. 
In a Series of Dijfcourfes, preached for the Leéiure founded by the 
Hon. Robert Bayle, Efg; in the Years 1766, 1767, 1768. By 
William Worthington, D. D. Svo. 2 Vols. 12s. Ri- 
vington, &c, 1769. 


T hath been objected by unbelievers, that the evidence of 
Chriftianity hath been much impaired by time. Dr. Wor- 
thington, in the difcourfes now before us, endeavours to refute 
this cavil, and to fhew, that ample proviiion hath been made 
to perpetuate the original evidence of it, and of the fats on 
which it is built, in full force ;—that many fubfequent evi- 
dences have been vouchfafed, in aid of thofe original ones, 
which likewife are grounded on a feries of fo many faéts ; or, 
which amounts to the fame thing, may be reduced to fact and 
experience ;—and that, upon the whole, the evidence of re- 
vealed religion, and more efpecially of Chriftianity, is not a de- 
caying, but a growing evidence. 

The Doétor endeavours to fhew, that Chriftianity hath re- 
ceived an acceffion of evidence, and is conftantly receiving 
more, from the gradual and fucceffive completion of prophecies, 
{ome refpecting the ftate of Chriftianity in general ; others of a 
more 
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270 Worthington’s Euzdence of Chriflianity, 
more particular nature; moft of them extending throughout al] 
ages of the church, down to the prefent times. 

The prophecies which he has particularly feleed in fupport 
of his general argument, as having their accomplifhment ex. 
tended to thefe later ages, are—that of Noah, concerning his 
three fons, more efpecially Flam; with regard to whom, the 
curfe predicted, we are told, has operated throughout the fe. 
veral branches of his family ; {till continues on fome of them ; 
and lies heavier now upon them, than perhaps it ever did 
before. 

Particular judgments having been denounced againft three 
diftinguifhed branches of his family, the Balylonifh, the Ezyp- 
tian, and the Zyrzan; our Author thews how thefe have feve. 
rally been executed ; and, how, inthe execution, the fulfillins 
of thefe prophecies refpectively was at the fame time fulfilling 
the general prophecy refpecting Ham; whereby they all mu- 
tually coincide with, and corroborate each other; though all 
delivered by different prophets, on different occafions, in diffe- 
rent and diftant ages, and without any apparent view to each 
other. 

Tbe prophecies concerning U/hmacl, and his fons, it is faid, 
have Been remarkably fulfilled; in their general temper and 
difpofition ; their freedom and independency ; their roving and 
rapacious manner of life ; and every other part and peculiarity 
of their character; throughout their whole hiftory, from the 
beginning, down to the piefent generation ; which verifies the 
prophetical defcription of them, no leis than every preceding 
one. 

The accomplifhment of the many and various prophecies 
concerning the Jews, is a matter, we are told, of fuch noto- 
ricty, that it is every day brought home to us, and prefented to 
the fenfes and obfervations of all men, in all countries, as they 
are every where interfperfed with the reft of mankind ; and at 
the fame time every where diftint, and diftinguifhable from 
other people ; notwithftanding their intercourfe and commerce 
with them. 

Nebuchadnexzar’s dream of the four great monarchies, as in- 
terpreted by Daniel, came to pals, it is faid, accordingly ; with 
regard to every part of the image, by which they were refpec- 
tively reprefented ; and more explicitly with regard to thole 
parts, by which the fourth monarchy was fet forth, notwith- 
ftanding the variety and heterogencous natures of them ; ll 
concurring, notwithftanding their repugnancy to unite, in con- 
firming the truth of the prophecy, through the feveral periods 
ot its accomplifhment, to the prefent time. 


.- 7 Oo ie > 7° 
Danicl’s own vilion of the fame great monarchies, under the 
emblem ct tour moutlrous animals, appears, it is faid, to have 
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heen nO Iefs punctually verified in fact; and the juftnefs of the 
ortraiture, however monftrous, muft be acknowledged by all, 
who impartially compare it with the biftory of thofe kingdoms, 
throuzhout the fevera! revolutions, which cach of them hath hi- 
therto. fucceflively undergone, 

The infidelity of thefe latter times, ftrange and aftonifhing 
as it is, in Oppolition to fo much gofpel-light, and beyond the 
example of any former age, is no more than was foretold in 
Scripture fhould come to,pafs in thefe very times; and its com- 
ing to pals accordingly in the very times prefixed to it, proves 
to be a remarkable verification of that truth which it op- 
pofeth. a 

Magy predictions too, we are told, in the Revelation relate 
to, and are clearly accomplifhed in, thefe latter ages; particu- 
larly in the idolatry, and manifold corruptions of the church of 
Rome; and in its perfecutions of the faints. 

The two witneffés, prophefying in fackcloth, ch. xt. are none 
other, it is faid, than the diftreffed churches of the Ea/, groan- 
ing under the Adahometan tyranny ; and the reformed, proteftant 
churches of the 7Ve/?, often perfecuted, and always opprefled, 
by popifh powers, initigated by the church of Rome. 

Ch. xii. is a kind of prophetical hiftory, fetting forth the ftate 
of Chrift’s church, its fufferings and perfecutions, under the 
emblem of the woman in the wilderncfs; in a regular feries of 
events, according to hiftorical order; from its infancy down- 
wards.—Its prefervation under, its deliverances from, and its 
triumph over, the many defperate attempts, made by its ene- 
mies to deftroy it; under the reign of the dragon, the old fer- 
pent, and Satan; who was the genius of the Roman ftate, and 
the real object of its worfhip, under heathenifm; the /evex 
crowned heads of the dragon being the feven kings of Rome ; 
which was its firft form of government ; and his ¢ex horns, the 
ten perfecuting heathen emperors, under the laft form of it. 

The defcription of the jir/? beafi, ch. xiii. is very fuitable to 
the heathen empire of old Rewe. The very fpot in which it 
had its rife is particularly pointed out: its ten crowned horns 
fignifying the ten kingdoms into which it was divided; its 
power, its worfhip, the continuance of its reign, its perfecu- 
tions, and every other part of the character, have an equal 
propricty. 

The fecond beaf? is defcriptive of the papal power, in its en- 
croachments upon, and ufurpations of, the power of the em- 
pire; and in its many other extravagant claims and pretenfions 
—its terrible menaces, and cruel opprefiions, all carried on un- 
der the cloak and femblance of innocence itfelf. 

Such are the topics from which our Author attempts to prove 
the continuance and inercafe of the evidence of Chriltianity. 

The 
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‘The argument he makes ufe of is an argument of great compafs 
and variety, comprehending a long feries of facts, events, and 
circumftances, relating to the characters, polity, and relicion 
of large kingdoms, of many nations, and indeed of all the kin. 
dreds of the earth. 

An attentive and ferious reader, who is well acquainted with 
hiftory, and is capable of taking an enlarged and comprehenfiye 
view of things, will undoubtedly receive much fatisfaction from 
fuch a view of the evidences of Chriftianity, how much foeyer 
he may differ from our Author in fome particulars concerning 
the meaning and accomplifhment of certain prophecies, which, 
he fays, flafh conviction in the faces of the men of this incredulous ge- 
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The Loves of Othniel and Achfah, tranflated from the Chad, 
8vo. 2 Vols, 6s. bound. Wilkie. 1769. 





HE account given of the manufcript from which this is 

faid to be a tranflation, by the Editor, is not only incon- 
fiftent, but contradictory in terms. In the preface it is faid to 
be a copy za Chaldce upon parchment: in a poftfcript to a pre- 
Jiminary difcourfe, it is faid to be in /criptural Hebrew, except 
fome periods of Chaldaic, and fome words and phrafes of Syriac. 
Where it is pretended to be Chaldee upon parchment, it is faid, 
that on one corner of the fisft fide there is written, E Muf. 
Alcal. num. 31572. 

In the preface, it is pretended to be a work of the Zabians, 
and the Arabians are faid to have tranflated it into their lan- 
euage with the reft of the books attributed to that fect or peo- 
ple ; but, in the preliminary difcourfe, the language of the Za- 
bians is faid to be Arabic. 

The MS. of which this ftrange account is given, is faid to 
have been lately in the poflefion of Mr. M***s M****s a 
Jewifh gentleman lately naturalized, who tranflated the fir 
book, the reft being tranflated by the Editor. 

As the MS. is pretended to be Zabian, an account of the 
Zabians is prefixed to the tranflation. It is, however, involved 
in fuch obfcurity, that, fearing to change terms under which 
we have not clear and definite ideas, we have tranfcribed the 
paflage, which, if our Readers underftand, their fagacity 1s 
greater than ours. 

¢ Arabia is commonly diftinguifhed into Arabia Petree, Ara- 
bia Defertum, and Arabia Felix. We here mean mot that part 
which is ftiled the Defart, lying on the north of Zabia, and fir 
planted by Iomael, whole pofiertty, afterwards, (having learned 
the language of the Zabians, cr Arabic) were called — 
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alfo; or more properly Hugareens, as defcended from Hagar, 
and Al Aarab Al Maftiaarabah the made Arabians, (that is made 
fuch by cohabitation and converfation with the true Arabs) but 
thofe other true Arabs, the inhabitants of Arabia Defertum, and 
of Arabia Felix, the former of whom defcended fiom Nebvaioth, 
the fon of I/chmael, and are by Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolomy called 
Nabatawans, (as the country itfelf Nabatza) the latter from Za- 
ba, the fon of Chus, the fon of Cham, after whom they were 
ftiled Zabians (as the country Zabia) and (in diftinétion from 
the made Arabians, of Arabia tie De/art) the native Arabians.’ 

A common Reader who hunts for tenfe through the labyrinth 
of thefe periods and parenthefffes, will certainly be bewildered 
and at fault: he will be apt to conclude, that Arabia the Defart 
is not Arabta Defertnmg that although the pofterity of I/chmael are 
not true Arabians, yet'the pofferity of his fons are, and that there 
are indeed two forts of true Arabians, one of which 1s not true. 
Thefe conclufions, however, cannot be admitted, though if the 
Author affords no clue, it will be very dificult to track better. 

The Zabians, in plain Englifh, are defcendants of Zaba, the 
third defcendant from Noah, by Cham; and inhabitants of Ara- 
bia Felix, a country that is alfo called Zabia. The Zabians 
are alfo diftinguifhed by a particular religion, and therefore 
confidered not as a nation only, but a fect, the founder of whofe 
opinions is unknown. 

Dr. Pocock derives the name Zabian, not from that of Zaba, 
the father of arace, but from Zabuh, the hoft of Heaven, which 
certain Arabians were ufed to worfhip, and from which there- 
fore they were denominated as a fect. They pretended to have 
books written by Adam ; and their whole hiftory, as far as con- 
tained in this work, is not le/s extravagant and abfurd than the 
tales of the Talmud, except that, in confirmation of Dr. Po- 
cock’s conjecture, the hoft of Heaven were their gods. 

The work called The Lowes of Othniel and Achfab, is faid, in 
the original, to be a poem. The ftyle of the tranflation, if a 
tranflation it is, is neither verfe nor profe, but fomething be 
tween both, having juft as much verfe as deftroys ail tne har- 
mony of profe, and juft as much profe as deftroys all the har- 
mony of verie: it may rather be faid to hop than to flow, and 
confifts wholly of forced metaphor, and diffonant periods ; it is 
printed too, in fantaftic divifions, that are marked by ft okes, 
the intention of which can fcarcely be guefied, as they indicate 
no inflexion of voice, nor are intended as ilops, fome following 
4 comma, fome a full point, and fome a note of admiration, 
The defcription of Othniel by Achfah may ferve as a fpe- 
cimen : 

* Tall and comely is my beloved, —with trefles—black treffes 
of hair.,-—His eyes—effulgent as the fones of the cphod—and 
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in locking; his looks beam forth lightning !—O fweeter thay 
his fellows !—Tell me; have ye fecn my beloved ?” 

How does it ¢ elevate and furprife,’ when after having been 
told that the lover of Ach{ah had tre/es, we find that they were 
trefles of hair! and to learn that when his /ooks beamed forth 
lightning, it was in looking! If it is pretended that thefe ftrokes 
mark the interruption of the fentence, the pretence cannot be 
allowed ; for, fuppofing Achfah intended to fay, * how tall and 
comely is my beloved with trefles of hair,’ and ftopped at trefles, 
to add the word ¢ black,’ what can be fuppofed to intervene after 
beloved, and before with treffes ? 

Though the Zabians, to whom this work is attributed, are 
faid to worfhip the hoft of Heaven, the deity is mentioned in it 
as one, by the names of Fehovah and Shaddai, and there are in- 
numerable paflages in which it correfponds exactly with the 
Jewifh theology, and no other: particularly one in which men- 
tion is made of the ark, of enquiring of God, and of obtaining 
an anfwer from between the cherubim. Probably it never ex- 
Afted but in the language in which it now appears: if there had 
been a MS. in any oriental language from which the Englith 
is a tranflation, it is fearce poffible that the account of it fhould 
have been embarrafled and contradictory, as the account here 
given appears to be, 

It confifts almoft wholly of defcant and declamation, by 
which the few incidents, {uch as they are, may be faid to be 
overlaid: we have taken them from under the fatal load, and 
they are here prefented to our Readers, 

Achfah Jaments the abfence of Othniel, beneath a fir-tree ia 
a valley; fhe rifes and attempts to walk, but is unable: fome 
damfels of Hebron find her fallen upon the ground, in an agony 
of diit.efs, but, like uncourtcous damfels, they pals on without 
taking the leaft notice of her. She continues her complaints, de- 
claring that ‘fhe waftes herfelf in tears, and that when /ombrous 
horrors reign upon the lawn, fhe roves lugubrioufly folitary.’ At 
length exhauited with fatigue and forrow fhe faints, and Death 
is reprefented as about to lead ‘her feet into the Jills of darknels, 
and to bear er, to the pits of never ending night. As fhe was to 
be borne toa pit, and her fret toa hill, fhe would have been de- 
plerably difmembered if Gabriel had not come to her affiftance. 
{t was the delight of honeft Gabriel, it feems, ¢ to pour /freamy 
comfort: down ficods of forrow,’ and he kindly fupports Achfah 
to a grove that belonged to Barzai, a man of a venerable cha- 
racter, and great age: fhe is touched with gratitude, and ex- 
claims, * O gracious God how pitiable, how merciful !? She cer- 
fainly did not know that pitiab/e means not a difpofition to pity, 
but a ftate to be pitied, and therefore, as Sir Hugh fays, ‘¢ her 
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While fhe is fleeping in this grove, fhe is found by Barzai, 
who miftakes her for a celeftia Bei ing, till he perceives fhe had 
been weeping ; fhe wakes, and Barzai takes her to his houfe. 
After forme refrefhment, fhe tells him that Othniel is abfent upon 
a milituicy expedition, and fhe fears he will be flain. Barzai 
tells her “ss he too is wretc hed, having, i in his early days, lott 
Elim, 2 beautiful and beloved wite. It mutt be fuppofed that 
this pious and forrowful pair drank temperately, yet it appears 
that Achfan — forgot that fhe was in a houfe ; and, night 
approaching , the talked wildly of having no fhelter but a cave 
ina aie, and being expofcd to the fury of wild beafts. 
Barzai, however, brings her a little to her fenfes, reminds her 
that fhe is under an hofpitab! e roof, and conduéts her to her 
chamber; but, as he was about to em her, he remembers that 
he has an abfent daughter, Zeboim, and imagining fhe ma 
have been feized by fome tyrant, he wifhes ten thoufand Fells 
raay furround his zoxztous foul, and then faints; Achfah with 
much ado brings him to him(elf, and they part for the 
night. 

In this place Achfah continued two months; and, wandering 
one morning into a thick foreft, fhe heard a female voice com- 
plain of misfortune, i in afong. Purfuing the found, fhe faw a 
beautiful young woman fitting — her legs in the water, and 
thedding, as this Writer exprefles it, © one tear foftly from her 
eye: ’ fhe probably had two cyes, though fhe feems to have wept 
thus fparingly with but one. “The two beauties foon become ac- 
quainted, and Achfah accompanies her new companion to a 
neighbouring grotto, where fhe is entertained with a collation 
of excellent fruits, and a relation of her adventures. 

She was the child of a happy pair who lived in that country, 
and was born ten years after their marriage; her mother died in 
child-bed, and her father took up his relidence at one of the 
palaces of the kings of Hebron, which came to him by defcent, 
and lived in a total feclufion from the world. Here the dwelt 
fome time with her father, who was one night fuddenly ftructc 
fpeechlefs to the pround, as he was walking in a grove, by ruf- 
fians, who feized her, as this Writer fays, ¢ in their noxious 
arms,’ bound her on a mule, and carried her off. Jn the way 
fhe was comforte d wi the angel Hamiel, who aflured her of 
protection. She at length < rrived at the palace of Anak, where 
fhe was received by twenty virgins, a) J placed upon a couch, 
under a moft magnificent canopy. Here the relation is inter- 
rupted by the approach of evening ; the fiicnds part, with a proe 
mife to meet next day. 

Achfah related to Barzai, at her return, all that had hap- 
pened, and the old man perceived that the perfon whefe ftory 
fee had heard, was the dau ghter whofe lofs he deplored: he fei 
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into an agony, and exprelied the utmoft anxiety and impatience 
to know whether the had efcaped violation. The reader may 
vaturally fuppote that he would be very inquifitive after the 
grotto in which fhe was to be found, and that he would repair 
thither with Achfah at pecp of day, to gratify, his parental af. 
fecion and refolve his doubts. Uhis, however, was not the 
eale: Achfah in the morning finds him at his devotion, in 
which fhe joins, and then repairs alone to the grotto, where the 
hears the fequel of the adventures of Zeboim, her new friend, with- 

out afking any queltion, or drop; ung the leatt hint that the was 
the gucit of her iather. Ze poim, it fc ems, remained all night upon 
couch where the twenty virgins had placed ing’ but without 
fleep. In the morning fhe was told that fhe w ; brought thither 
for the king’s pleafure, and foon after fum: sama to his prefence, 
He made fuch a declaration of love as eaftern tyrants ufually do, 
and fhe fainted in the arms of an attendant, whofe name was 
Schekadfen. With this youth fhe fell defperately in love; the 
tyrant difcovered it, and threatened violence and revenge; but 
an enemy fuddenly rufhed upon the palace, fubverted the em- 
pire, feized upon her perfon, and ordered that fhe fhould join 
the other captives of her fex. Among the male captives fhe faw 
Schekadfen, with whom fhe could only interchange a look of 
tendernefs and defpair. At length fhe found means to efcape, 
and difcovering the grotto in the foreft, took up her refidence 
in it. Thus, faid the fair reclu(e, thou hatt beard the oppreffions 
of Anak, the hiftory of Zeboim, and the atchievements of 
Othniel. 

The names of Othniel and Zeboim, produce fuch exclama- 
tions as might be expeéted on the occafion, and Zeboim fets 
out with Achfah to vifit her father : they meet, the old man 
gives them good counfel, and dies. ‘The two friends continue 
to live together in the grove, and Achfah’s father, Caleb, fends 
to feek her, but without effect. How fhe came to leave him 
does not appear. Kenaz, the father of Orhniel, alfo fets out in 
fearch of his fon; he meets with an old man who is called the 
Seer of the Mountains, who tells him his fon is alive, but not 
where he may be found. As he proceeds in his fearch, he is 
taken prifoner by fome Chaldeans, under Rahazan, and put into 
prifon, but releafed by the advife of an Ifraelitifh woman, who, 
from the captive of Rahazan, had become his miftrefs, and 
who, knowing Kenaz to be the father of Othniel, procures, in 
return for his liberty, a promife, that if Othniel fhall return 
fate from the war againft Anak, fome of his fpoils fhall be given 
to Rahazan. Rahazan, however, was foon aes fluin by Mel- 
chor, who was enamoured of his fifter, and reigned in his ftead, 
With Melchor, Kenaz became a favourite, 
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In the mean time, Schekadfen having found means to efcape 
from his captivity, wanders into the grove of Barzat, where he 
finds Achfah and Zeboim. He tells them that Othnicl is living 
and victorious. 

Orhniel in the mean time carries on the war with various fuc- 
cefs, but at laft gains a compleat victory, and, after the manner 
of the Jews, cuts the throats of all the inhabitants, {paring nei- 
ther the matron nor the virgin, infancy nor age. ‘This, how- 
ever, the Author fays, was not commanded, but difapproved by 
the Alinighty. 

As Othniel was returning from his conquefts, he was taken 
prifoner by fome Chaldeans, and brought before Melchor, where 
he found Kenaz, his father, with whom he joon after fet out 
for Hebron, accompanied by Schekadfen, who had returned to 
Othniel, and fought under him. 

in the way, they pafs through the grove of Barzai, where 
Orhniel finds his beloved Achfah, Kenaz his daughter, and 
Schekadfen his Zeboim. It now appears, that althouzh Achfah 
pad lamented Othniel as her /pou/e, they were not yet married, 
the partics therefore proceed together to Hebron, where Caleb 
gives his daughter Achfah to Othnicl, but it does not appear 
that Zeboim and Schekadfen had the fame good fortune. Oth- 
nicl, however, did not continue at peace. Incurfions were 
‘made upon him by neighbouring enemies, who carricd off Ach- 
{uh his wife, and Zeboim; but they were foon after recovered 
with a ggeat flaughter of the enemy. So, fays the Author, Oth 
nielcontgnued to judge Ifrael many years, and the gracious 
Schaddai was with him, and with Ifrael, all his days ; and this 
is the hymn which they fung over his tomb: 

i ‘© Strong was thine arm in battle, O fon of Kenaz!—The 
enemies of [frael were trodden down. 

‘© Thy fword and thy bow were terrible unto them.—Thy 
feet did tread upon the hofts of Anak. 

*¢ Our hearts fhall weep for Othniel.—Alas! he is gone 
down into the grave !—The ftrength of Ifrael is fallen—he is 
bowed like a broken reed. 

‘* He did fpread forth his hands in the midft of Judah, and 
his fhield was as a covering unto Ifrael—but he is pafled by, as 
the fummer’s cloud; and vanifhed like the gentle dew. 

*¢ Behold, Ifrael mourneth, even the plains thereof do Jan- 
guifh—for the light of Judah is gone out—the beloved of the 
Higheft is no more ! 

‘* For thy fake did Schaddai return unto his people—for thee 
was he reconciled unto !{rael—but thou art gone down into the 
Stave, and we are fallen with thee. 


** Unto whom fhall we now look for defence?—For the 
T 3 fhield 
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fhield of our arm is broken, and the buckler which had ftrength 
is fpoiled. 

“© All ye that loved Othniel, draw near unto his dark abode, 
—All ye that knew him, come, and bring your lamentation.— 
Drop your tears upon his lifelefs body—O bemoan him with 
the floods of forrow ! 

“© Ye virgins of Ifrae], bring the doleful herbs—bring flowers 
in your hands, ye daughters !—Strew them on the corfe of Oth- 
niel.— With the gricf with which ye moan your fathers, weep 
for Othniel. 

‘¢ Dark and miferable is thy father’s houfe, O Hathath !— 
dreary is the houfe of death.—A very doleful place it is.—The 
wall thereof is wet with drops, and ferpents lurk in its foun- 
dations. 

‘© His name fhall remain—and his valiant deeds fhall not be 
given over unto forgetfulnefs—in the morning we will think on 
Othniel—nor fhall the dark night obfcure the remembrance of 
him. 

«+ But truft ye, Judah! in the Hizheft—his power fhall not 
fail, nor fhall his might be brought down.—He it is, that 
knoweth not decay.—He it is, whofe ftrength is nor abated.” 

From this epitome and fpecimen, the Reader will be able to 
jedge for himiclf of the performance, in which, wit! all its im- 
pertections, there appears to be much Rabbinical learning, and’ 
feveral paflages which few the Author’s proficiency in the Las 


tin and Greek languages, H 
® 
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Concxiusion of the Account of Dr. Smith’s New and General 
Sven of Phyfic, from the lait Review, page 194. 


7 E now enter, in form, on the body of this fyftem, or, 

' asthe Author in his preface choofes to call it, body of 
phytic ; and fhall give a gene:al idea of its contents, and of the 
Author’s me hod in arranging them. This method is no other 
than that obferved by Quincy of old, in his difpenfatory ; in 
which the articles of the mgteria medica are clafled, according to 
their real or fuppoied virtues, under the denominations of car- 
ciacs, diaphoretics, &c. with this fingle difference, that, where- 
as Quincy firft gives an account only of the fimple medicines 
under thefe divifions, and afterwards of the officinal prepara- 
tions and compofitions by themfelves, under their different titles 
of oils, falts, {pirits, &c. the Doctor comprehends both under 
the fame heads. We fhall not flop to enquire how well or ill 
adapted this method, or that of Quincy, from which it differs 
fo litle, is to a di/penfatory: but we may juftly and confidently 
affirm that it is cxecrable in a book offered to the public — 
t 
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the {pecious title of a general /y/tem cf phyfic. Our Author is 
not only obliged to Quincy for his method, but alfo for a con- 
Gderable part of his matter. He copies him (or his ingenious 
corrector and improver, Dr. Lewis) from the beginning to the 
end of his book, and particularly (which is fhameful enough) 
in thofe little eflays or diflertations, which are prefixed to, and 
which explain, the operation of the different clafles of medi- 
cines.s He has his eye on this old difpenfatory-writer, at his 
firft {etting off with his fection on nervous medicines; and ne- 
ver entirely lofes fight of him, till he ends with fternutatories 
and narcotics. Sometimes, indeed, after the Doctor has been 
tranfcribing him, we fuddenly lofe fight of him: but at thefe 
times, we juftly fuppofe, and very often find him, verbally co- 
pying fome other writer. Prefently he comes again in view, 
and claps rank hold of Quincy once more. We have not, in-. 
deed, for a long time, (to ufe a term of the chafe) had fuch a 
burf? at author-hunting, as in following the Doétor in all his 
turns and doublings. It has been, indeed, a fatiguing purfuit: 
but a minute relation of the chafe would not be very joyous to 
our Readers. 

As we with to do all poffible juftice to the Author, we fhal] 
give, from his introduction, the only acknowledgment which, 
he vouchfafes to make on this head: obferving, howeyer, that: 
the names of Quincy, or Lewis, or Berkenhout, or of the 
many other authors with whofe property the Dodtor has taken 
equal liberties, are neither here, nor in any other part of his_ 
book, even fo muchas once mentioned. It is comprized in the. 
following fhort fentence: ¢I humbly hope,’ fays he, ¢ thofe 
learned gentlemen? (never naming one of them) ¢ whofe writings” 
I have {fo liberally made ufe of, will pardon the freedom: their. 
vords are generally fo expreffive of their meaning, that I have 
endeavoured to confine myfelf to them as much as poflible.’—In 
truth, we are not much pleafed or edified with this fhort and in- 
difcriminate acknowledgment. We like better the frank and 
cavalier, but fpecific addrefs of old Falltaft (who was juft fuch 
an univerfal borrower as the Daétor) to his friend, Juftice Shal- 
low.  Majfler Shalw!” (fays the fat knight, without a doit 
in his pocket that he could call his own) ‘* / owe you a thoufand 
pounds.” ‘The Door, as poor perhaps, confidered as an au- 
thor, as Falftaff, makes no fuch explicit declaration, either of 
names or fums. Inftead of honeftly particularizing his credi- 
tors, he contents himfelf with entitling them, in the lump, the 
learned gentlemen; and downright plundering, he foftens into 


freedoms. Indeed, after the fpecimens, which we gave laft_ 


month, of the Author’s manner of copying writers, our Readers © 
will perhaps be of opinion that tranfcribing from authors, in 


the erroneous manner there fpecified, without naming them, is 
T 4 a more 
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a more pardonable offence than that of tacking their names tg 
errors not their own. ‘The firft may be confidered as only 
fimple piagiari fm : but the latter, as little lefs than downright 
defamation. 

On a revifion of what goes before, we haften to qualify our 
too general aflertion, concerning the Doétor’s total filence, with 
regaid to the names of the authors from whom he borrows, 
which is not, we confefs, ftrictly cenfonant to truth. We are 
forry, however, to obferve, that our punétilious precifion on 
this Feud will not turn our to the credit of the Author. Under 
the article, d/ngina, and perhaps once or twice elfcwhere, he 
has named Dr. Pringle, as having made certain obfervations: 
the name of Dr. Huxbham likewife occurs as often in this work; 
—as if almoft the whole of what the Author has fais on the few 
difeafes of which he treats, in the paflages preceding and fol- 
lowing the’e acknowledgments, were not as much theirs as the 
paffages in which they are named. ‘The Author goes on filently 
copying fentences, paragraphs, and pages from them, back- 
wards and forwards; and generally, when they have nothing 
more to fay upon the fubject, he too is filent. “This occafional 
naming of them, therefore, is evidently meant only as a blind: 
or ‘the Doctor may be faid, in this manceuvre, to throw a fmall 
part of his cargo overboard, to preferve the bulk of his lading. 
in our review of his former work (O&. 1768. p. 309.) 
we ‘noticed the very fame practice: but we apprehend our de- 
rétion and cenfure of it came too late to fave this work from 
publication ; though we more than fufpect they extorted from 
the Doétor the pvor, uncircumftantial acknowledgment above 
quoted from the introduction. | | | 

Though the Doctor generally {peaks in the third perfon, on 
thefe occafions, yet he fometimes unguardedly identifies himfelf 
with his authors, by copying them in the firft perfon. ‘To give 
but one inftance: ** /,” fays Dr. Huxham, ** am perfuaded, if 
perfons, recularly prepared, were to receive the variolous contagim 
ina natural way, far the greater part would have them in a mld 


manner, Fe.*’— 1, fays Dr. Smith, ‘doubt not, but that if 


perfons rightly prepared, were to receive the variolous contagion 
in the natural way, they would have it very mildly, &c. +’. 
Now, if an author, or compiler, who does not choofe to quote 
his authorities, propcfed to write a chapter on the fmall-pox, 


for inftance, and had little or nothing of his own to deliver on | 


that diftemper, we fhould expect that, after carefully perufing 
all that the beft writers had {aid upon that fubje€@, he fhould 
ruminate upon, and digeft the marrow and fubftance of their 
seafonings and precepts into one confiftent whole, and thus, in 


» Effay on Fevers, page 133. + Page 376. f 
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{ome meafure, make it his own. But the Doctor follows an 
eafier and more expeditious mezhod, which may be illuftrated 
by a not very diffimilar allufion. Before the fleth of a turkey, 
for inftance, can be affimilated into the fubftance of a fox, and 
become a conftituent part of his being, it mult undergo the va- 
rious operations and procelies of mattication, deglutition, dis 
geftion, chylification, &c. but the Doctor's procefs of Kilentifica- 
tion is performed without any of thefe long formalities. The in- 
dividual fubftance of Pringle and Huxham is affimilated into 
that of the Doétor, the inftant he lays his right hand, armed 
with a goofe quill, upon it; and, by the mere motion of that 
little tool, without either rumination or digeftion, he performs, 
in a jerk, a true literary TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—But to pro- 
ceed : 
' Befide the patched-up differtations above-mentioned, which 
are followed by accounts of the nature and virtues of the parti- 
cular medicines, fimple and compound, under their refpective 
claffes, which are, upon the whole, very mcagre, jejune, and 
unfatisfactory, we fhould obferve that this work contains fome 
particular chapters, interfperfed here and there, which treat of 
certain phyfiological points; and that fome of the clafles of 
medicines have certain difeafes in their train, of which the Au- 
thor particularly treats. Indeed thefe are the only parts of the 
work which diftinguifh it from a common difpenfatory. Thus 
the firft fection, on nervous fimples, is preceded by three chap- 
ters, in which the Author difcourfes on the folids, and fluids, 
and on the circulation of the blood. In the firft of thefe, he 
affirms, that ‘ we have an intuitive knowledge of the nature, 
caufe, and fymptoms of difeafes ;’ and exclaims, * how vain 
and ridiculous it is to fay, there is no certainty in phyfic, when 
it is attended with the greate/? certainty, INTUITION !’—The 
Doftor muft be peculiarly gifted above his fellows, if he is right 
in thefe, and his former pretenfions to all this certainty and im- 
tuition: fee our account of his Differtaticn on the Nerves, M.R. 
O&. 1768, p. 307, 308.] On that fuppofition, we really envy 
the lot of thofe fortunate beings, who are happily feated within 
the {phere of our iutuitive Author’s practice, and are in a con- 
dition to enjoy the full benefit of his unerring prefcriptions. At 
the fame time, we are forry (we fpeak in the name of all our 
brother Reviewers, of the medical tribe) that we feel but a mo- 
derate portion of thefe inward convictions, in our own prac- 
tice; and are no lefs concerned that the Doctor wants either the 
will or the power of communicating his certainties and i!lumi- 
Nations to us, and his other bewildered medical readers. —After 
all, however, we muft confefs, that we are fomewhat inclined 
to doubt of their exiftence, and that we rather approve of the 
very oppoiite and modeft declaration of a celebrated practitioner, 
who, 
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who, as we are told by D’Alembert, terminated a very credit 
able courfe of thirty years practice, honeftly exclaiming, « 7 
am tircd to death with GUESSING.” 

To the fourth fection, which comprifes the ftomachic clafs of 
medicines, are added two fhort chapters on fermentation and 
digeftion; and in the fourth chapter of the fifth feGtien, under 
the article, Detergents, the Author, after copying, 2ccordin 
to cuftom, the little that Quincy has faid on that clafs of me- 
dicines, gives us, without any previous warning of his inten. 
tion, a fet difcourfe on the fcurvy: the firft diftemper which has 
yet made its appearance in form, in this work. After a very 
rambling account of this difeafe, he wanders into the rationale of 
fevers ; the fundamental caufe of which he makes to be a ful. 
phureous and faline matter combined, and clofes the chapter 
with a very notable coup de main, by falling pell-mell on Mr, 
Sutton, in a place where he might leaft expect fuch an attack, 
We cannot help figuring to ourfelves that unfortunate gentle. 
man, reading and yawning over this fame chapter on the /curvy, 
with the greateft /engfroid imaginable, and Dr. Smith, armed 
cap-a-pé, rufhing forth from his ambufcade, towards the clofe of 
it, on this poor unfufpecting, and unprepared inoculator. As the 
Doétor, in a fubfequent part of the work, treats profefledly and 
regularly of the fmall-pox, ina chapter a-part, we naturally fufped 
that this fudden onfet was the refult of deep defign, and think 
that the Doctor has fhewn great generalfhip in this smanauvre, 

As the pafflage above alluded to is undoubtedly of the Author’s 
own compofition, we fhall give it as a fair fpecimen of his 
manner, when writing in a polemical capacity: firft pre- 
mifing {that we may do juftice to the fhare of argument con- 
tained in it) his obfervation that, in the fmall-pox, the vario- 
Jous matter requires 2 certain time to come to maturity, and to 
become fit to communicate that diftemper, fo as to fecure the 
patient from any future infection; and that if * one was to ino- 
culate from the variolous matter before it is thrown out to the 
furface of the body,’ [the Doctor does not fay how, or by 
whom, this feat is to be done] ¢ then perhaps it would raife no 
ferment in the body :’—* but that when it is feparated upon the 
furface of the body, it is a fluid /ui generis—and will not fail to 
raife a fermentation.’ He then proceeds: 

¢ What the difpofition of the habit, and the modification of, 
the parts of the variolous matter, and how the myafma raifes a 
fermentation, or gives the fmall-pox to one that never had it, 
and not to another that has, are matters that have been genes 
rally looked upon as above our comprehenfion ; but I believe i 
will be found to depend upon the ftruéture of the abforbent 
lymphatics ; which receive more or lefs infef&tion, according a6, 
they are more or lefs dilated; and, if this is true, it ~ “ “ 
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difficult matter to conceive, and alfo to demon/rate, that fome 
people cannot, by any means, have the finall- pox, while others 
have it: and it is very eafy to fee the danger many are in of a 
fecond infection, who have been inoculated by Mr. S. and 
fome other of our modern quacks :’ [who, we beg leave to add, 
are not, we muft fuppofe, fo intimately acquainted with the 
exact gage or bore of the abforbent lymphatics, or at what rate 
thefe pipes will receive and convey the variolous mya/ma, as our 
demonftr ating Doétor | * therefore i beg leave, ferioully, to advile 
people, not too haftily and rafhly to run into the fafhion of ino- 
culation; and, when they do determine to be inoculated, let 
them look out for ove who has judgment and learning enough to 
kuow bis auty 3 [we all know wno this means—the Dodtor is a 
fly-boots] ‘and integrity enough to doit. I fhall conclude this 
fudject, at prefent, as 1* defign to handle it more at length ia 
another part of this book; by afking thofe that are fo fond of 
jnoculation, and run into it as @ blind borfe into a ditch, how 
they come to know whether they fhould ever have had the fmall- 
pox, if they had not gone to the giver of that difeafey Mr. S.? 
and if the perfon dies, is not that perfon guilty of fuicide ? 
Many have had the fimall-pox, by means of inoculation, that 
never would have had it in the natural way; cven though they 
had frequented places, and vilited patients in the {mall-pox. If 
M:. S. does not underftand, and believe this, Ict him difcover 
his ignorance, or infidelity; and if he has any fenfe, more 
than that of impofing upon the credulous, and thereby of get- 
ting more, [what?] * he fhall receive fatisfaction.’ If Mr. 
Sutton be not abfolutely flupid, or incorrigible, furely he mul 
profit by the forceable, clofe and confequential reafoning con- 
tained in this quotation, and which neither he, nor any man. 
elfe, will find it eafy to anfwer. 

The next, or fixth divifion of the work, in which the Au- 
thor treats of Diuretics, is a very wholefome fection; as it has 
not a fingle difeafe annexed to it: but under the feventh, on 
Diaphoretics, (we know not why here, rather than any where 





* For J, read, Dr. Huxham; if the Author means his fubfequent 
chapter on the finall-pox: for almoft every paragraph in it, except 
the two or three firft, is properly his. And yet the Do@or fets off 
with great parade, declaring that ‘ when one confiders that—the cure” 
of this difeafe ‘ is undertaken by every illiterate mechanic, and igno- 
rant boatting quack,—it is almoft enough to difcourage a regular phy- 
fician from treating of the natural fmall-pox :’ and, after exprefling 
no great liking to inoculation, and giving poor Sutton a.fecond drub- 
bing, ‘ J fhall proceed,’ fays he, ‘ to treat of the natural fmall-pox, 
as there are {till many left who mut and will wait God’s time for hav- 
ing it.’—And then falls to his old trade of tranferibing ffom Huxham, 
as fait as he can lay his pen to the paper. 
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elfe) the diftempers come, all at once, thick and threefold y on 
us :—fevers, phrenfies, peripneumonies, fore throats, and Oy 
rious inflammations ; with the fmall-pox bringing up the rear 
which is clofed with no lefs than one hundred and twenty-five 
prefcriptions, of the diaphoretic clafs, following each other jg 
one continued ftring, without any breaks, or other diftin@jon; 
than of antiphlogiftics and antifeptics. A force fufficienly 
ample, to rout this mighty hoft of diftempers, if it be in the 
power of diaphoretics to do the butinefs. 

This very diftempered fection is followed by another, on 
Emetics, which has not a fingle difcafe accompanying it, ex. 
cept that general and complicated diftemper under which the 
whole work labours. In the ninth fe€tion, on Cathartics, the 
Author gives us a chapter on the Dyfentery, and another upon 
the Dropty, which is the Jaft difeafe treated of in this work, 
We have named all the others as we went along. Speaking of 
the laft of thefe diflempers, he fays, that ‘if a perfon, from 
living upon crude aliments, that are not eafily diflolved, is ofa 
cold, pituitous, and flucgifh conftitution, and threatens a dropfy, 
Jet him take every hour Venice foap, reduced into pills of gr, 2, 
and after each of thefe pills, nitre gr. 10, or Glauber’s fixed 
falts, or fixed falt of tartar, or gum ammoniac, in white-wine 
or mint-water. After fome days,’ [that is, we fuppofe, if the 
droply regards not his threats, but keeps pofleffion of the abdo. 
men | * let him take every evening one pill of aloes of gr. 3 to 4, 
and next morning a like pill with gr. /s. or one of euphorbium; 
by this method the patient will foon be recovered.’—Now Dr, 
Lewis, under the article Euphorbium, declares that fubftance, 
on account of its acrimony, ‘* is ab/olutely unfit for any internal 
ufe ;” and even fo fays Dr. Smith, literally copying him, in 
another part of this work. What an wxce: tain man is this! He 
threatens and routs a dropfy, in one page, by eupharbium admi- 
niftered in pills, every morning; and treats that cauttic fub- 
ftance, as abfolutely inadmiffible into the human ftomach, in 
another. Surely the Doétor, and his boatted familiar, the fpirit 
of CERTAINTY, alias INTUITION, are at high variance on this 
point, and muft have had many fquabbles on the fubject of 
this and other ftaring contradictions and inconfiftencies contained 
in this work. But thus we fuppofe the matter to have been at 
laft compromifed between them: the Doctor to fet down his 
opinion, in one page; and Certainty, her flat contradiction, in 
another; but at a decent diftance, agreed upon between them. 
In the prefent inftance, they fettled it, to be at the length of 
two chapters. 

If any of our Readers have had the patience to accompany us 
thus far in our progrefs through this work, we invite them to 


jog on with us yet alittle longer, while we prefent them er a 
ew 
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few more of the many choice things contained n it; which we 
fhall give without any particular {clection, but juft as they pre- 
{ented themfelves to us: beginning with the w ond rful virtues 
{{cribed by the Author to certain fubltances, which we fhould 
ot have iufpected to have been policfied of them, and ending 
with a fpecimen or two of the Author’s philofophy. 

6 [In the worff feurvies,’ fays the Door, page 27, © and 
when the bleod abounds with acrid particles, if the patient, 
though never {o languid, takes CT EGI, fre 0 butter, Or marrow of 
animals, for fome time fafting, he will find himfelf wonderfully 
cured." —W On DERFULLY indeed ! — 

Sneaking of alechol, or tartariled (pirit of wine, at p. 69, he 
fays, that it © 1s good in gout, rheumatilin, fcurvy, dropfy, jaune 
dice, colic, green-ficknefs, and calculous cafes ;’ ¢ dofe trom 
cult. §0 t0 52, in wine and . vater.’——W ho could have ima- 
sined that brandy, firft, deprived of its phlegm or water, by 
being diftilled from falt of tartar, and retaining a fearce per 
ceptible portion of this falt, fhould, on being mixed with water 
again, (in fhort, with the addition of a little fugar, made into 
bumbo) become poflefled of all thefe extraordinary virtues! On 
the contrary, we are acquainted with many fubjeéts, who, bya 
too afiduous application to this powerful medicine, have, we 
apprehend, got iome of the very diftempers above enumerated, 
Either the Dodétor is wrong, or they muft furely have over- 
dofed themfelves. 

We have a wondrous account too of the virtues of the balfa- 
mic fyrup, at page 210, where we are told that it * is good in 
the gout, and proves of won.ier ul fervice in all decays from age, 
as it keeps the fhrinking fibres yet moift, warm, and elaftic,’— 
And will a little fugar and water, flavoured with balfam of 
Tolu, do all this? We queftion whether even Dr. Hill’s tinc- 
ture of fagecan do more. But cnough of thefe wonders: though 
perhaps the following paragraph contains as great matter of 
wonderment as any of them. 

Under the article, Lapathum, or Dock, we are prefented with 
4 curious receipt for the cure of the /ues venerca, in the follow- 
ing words: * Diofcorides fays, that the /ues venerca will yield to 
an infufion of 6 ounces of water-dock root, and 2 ounces of 
faffron, of mace, cinnamon, gentian root, liquorice root, and 
black pepper, each 3 drachms, (where the pepper is improper, 
6 drachms of liquorice may be ufed’)—[begging Diofcorides’ 
pardon, we think the pepper rather deplacé on this occafion—] 
‘reduced into a coarfe powder, and put into a mixture of 2 
gallons of wine, and the yolks of three eggs ; the whole di- 
gefted with a moderate warmth for three days in a glozed veflel, 
well ftopped up: the dofe from 3 ounces to 6, every morning, 
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upon an empty flomach, for fourteen or twenty days together, 
or longer. 

If the Do&tor were not fo very much addicted to mittake 
we fhould now conclude that the long contefted queftion, i, 
cerning the antiquity of the vencreal difeafe, was abfolutel 
fettled.— But after all, it may be afked, by others as wel] as 
ourfelves, who is this fame Diofcorides ? We have all, it js true. , 
heard of an ancient Greek of that name; but never fufpeded 
that he had left a prefcription behind him for the pox. Thefe 
fame Greeks were, tobe fure, a fet of furprifing, long-fighted 
mortals. It has been affirmed, that, with the mind’s eye, the 
{pied the fatellites, without the ufe of telefcopes ; and that they 
became acquainted with the animalcula in femine, without the 
help of a microfcope : but had they fuch a reach of fight as to 
difcover a difeafe 7 fier?, 1200 years before the time of its pro. 
bable conception and developement in thefe eaftern parts of the 
earth? or, if they really peeped fo far into the womb of time, 
as to {py the germen or feed of this villainous diftemper lurking at 
the farther end of it, were they fo very halty as to prefcribe a 
it, at fuch a diftance ?’—Be it Grecian, or be it modern, the 
Doétor feems very fond of this curious receipt: for he has given 
it us again, (and it is the only one which he has thus honoured) 
in the very zvdex, under the article, Gonorrda@a; kindly caution- 
ing us once more about the black pepper. But woe be to the 
fhins and nofes of thofe who put their truft in this diet. 
drink a la Grecegue / 

This is the fecond fingular medicine for this diftemper, which 
we have met with in the cour/e of our critical labours within a 
few months paft. The Abbe Chappe, in the Travels into Si- 
beria, of which we gave an account in our Jaft Appendix, informs 
us that the Calmuck Zongore Tartars ufe in this diftemper, 
with great confidence in its efficacy, a powder rafped froma 
baked idol, made of earth taken from one of their facred moun- 
tains, and reprefenting one of their divinities. What if we were 
to pit this Tartarian powder againft the Grecian dict-drink? 
Our medical Readers will, we believe, be ftrangely puzzled to 
which of the two medicines to give the preference. For our 
own parts, we rather incline to the powder; as it is fimpler, 
has no mace, cinnamon, black pepper, or other fpice in it, and 
will not make the patient tip&y; asa gill and a half of wine, 
made into a cawdle, and tofled off in a morning, fafting, might 
be apt to do, in fome conititutions. 

The preceding inftances appear ftrange with regard to the 
fubftance or matter of them. ‘There are many of the fame kind 
in this work ; and a fti!l creater number whofe ftrangenefs con- 
frits, we apprehend, in the manmr, or the Author’s uncouth 
mode of exprefling his meaning. To give but two a 
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We were greatly ftaggered with a very odd expreflion of the 
Author, which oceurs at page 316, where mentioning his dif- 
approbation of the exhibition of hot diaphoretics, he fays, that 
é there is feldom occafion for them, except to kill the patient.’ —But 
when can fuch occafion ever occur ? Whatever opinion we may 
entertain of the DoCtor, as a writer, we hope he is a good man: 
though, by the bye, this is ftrange talking! 

As the Author, in the preceding paflage, advifes us not to 
give hot diapheretics, unlefs there fhould be occafion to kill 
the patient, at page 436 he appears to us, by his manner of ex- 
preffion, to difluade us from throwing away a purge on a man 
that is dying, and, leaft we fhould commit this needlefs piece 
of extravagance, he gives his reafons. ‘ Hence, we fee,’ fays 
he, fpeaking of the action of the mufcles of the thorax and ab- 
domen in the exclufion of the faces, § it is in vain to give purges 
to dying perfons, for the refpiration alfo fails at the fame time ¢ 
therefore in vain do we expect them to operate.’—But, it ma 
be faid, why give purges at all to the dead, or (which amounts 
to the fame thing) the dying, if they would even operate ever 
fo plentifully ? Would any body think of giving a cathartic, as 
a viaticum, in articulo mortis ? Will the foul fare the better for 
it?—for the body is out of the queftion. No, Mr. Critic: but 
you are either dull by defign, or have no knack at fifhing out a 
meaning. The Doctor means—but it is fcarce worth while to 
fay what. 

In behalf of the fair fex, we cannot pafs over, without animad- 
verfion, the Author’s reviving a cruel practice propofed by Ce/- 
fus, in the tympany, which he adopts by mentioning it without 
difapprobation. * Cel/us advifes,’ fays he, ¢ to make ulcers in 
feveral parts of the belly with red Lot iron, and keep them run- 
ning a good while.’ We have formerly taken notice of a propofal 
of making a prolapfed uterus retreat into its place, by prefenting: 
ared-hot poker, at adiftance, before it: but that is mere playful 
dalliance, compared with this clofe rencounter. Our imaginations 
are fhocked by the idea of Celfus’s irons, after having been 
cooling for many centuries paft, brought again toa red beat, and 
hiffing againft the tender abdomen of a tympanitic girl, Nay, the 
Author himfelf feems to relent, immediately adding, ‘ zf this 
Operation appears cruel, then ufe blifters, which ought to be 
often repeated.’ Agreed: apply any thing you pleafe to it, ex- 
cept thefe horrid irons. 

But we promifed a fpecimen or two of the very high- flown. 
philofophy contained in this treatife, which we could fwear to be 
the Author’s own, with as much confidence as if Author leguitur 
had been printed in the margin. The Doétor nowhere envel- 
lopes himfelf in a thicker and more impenetrable coat of myf- 


tery, than where he fpeaks of the ar. § I fhall beg leave,’ ra 
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he, page 301, ‘ to fay two or three words concerning the na. 
ture of air, which feems to be a fluid very fimilar to the ner. 
vous ; and upon it both the life and REASon of animals, the 
vegetation, and growth of vegetables, and all the motions ang 
yevoluiions of the Heavens, depend.’ 

That the reafon of animals depends upon the air, is an un. 
contravertible truth. The profoundeft reafoner of us all, even 
the Doétor himfelf, cannot go on with the plaineft argument 
five minutes without it, He might indeed as well attempt to 
reafon without a head. No human noddle was ever yet known 
to fyllogize im vacuo. And yet this is too plain a truth, we 
think, to be the Author’s meaning: but we cannot pretend to 
foar up to the fublimities, or to fathom the profundities of fuch 
writing as this. The Author foars or finks, we know not 
which, beyond mortal ken, in the paflage which follows : 

‘ Air exifts in three ftates or conditions, which go under dif- 
ferent names, viz. fire, light, and fpirit ; and fire is light, and 
light is fpirit, and fpirit is fre, and thefe three are one; {pirit is 
air in a florkened*, languid, and dead ftate, and according as it 
is more or lefs fluggifh, torpid, and grofs, fo we have more or lefs 
darknefs. Light is air in a more rarified fluid ftate, with a 
greater degree of motion and circulation. Fire is air in its moft 
rarefied, fubtile and refined ftate, with a very quick, impetuous, 
and rapid motion.’ 

Now, what can all this mean? Verily, we are as perfect 
ftrangers to the import of every fyllable that we have been 
tran{cribing, as we are to the language and philofophy of George’s 
Ifland, or Terra Antaréica, We may indeed view and review 
fuch philofophy as this till we are blind, without growing one 
jot the wifer: accordingly we venture not to exprefs a fingle 
entiment of our own upon this paragraph; as we find ourfelves 
in fuch a mortifying fituation, that we can neither contradic 
nor affent to, its contents, We can only humbly admire it as 
a chef @ euvre of compofition, and particularly the four graceful 
triads of well-chofen and di/iinétive epithets, with which the 
Author has adorned this deep myftery, and which, to do honour 
to, and to fhew our tafte for, good writing, we have diftin- 
guifhed by Ltalics +. 

We 


* We have been, and ftill remain, grievoufly puzzled about the 
import of this ftrange word, which feems to be a favourite of the Au- 
thor’s. It has lain in our path no lefs than three times in the compafs 
of five lines, and even twice in one line, and has tripped up our cri- 
tical heels as often as we have ftumbled againft it.— ut ftrange doc- 
trines, we fuppofe, require uncouth words te cloath them in. 

+ We have luckily an opportunity, before this article goes to “9 
prefs, 
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We are glad to find the Author defcend from his altitudes, 
ad captum pummanum, or down to our level, in the fucceeding 
and cond uding fentence of this paragraph. ‘ The weight of 
the air,’ fays he, ‘differs in di Feren t parts of db earth, and at 
different feafons of the year and weather, and at different hours 
of the day ; for the air is always heaviest at night when it Is 
rofleft, for the weight of air de pends upon its erofinefs, 
and that again depends upon its greater or fmaller mo- 
tion; and accordingly the flate of the cir difpsfes more ta fleep at 
night than in the » day. ’——For our own parts, we have always 
thought we were moit difpofed to 7 at nizht, becaufe it was 
dark; becaufe we had been awake all day ; becaufe— But, not 
to {quabble with the Author about a trifle, Sencha Panca’s heart- 
felt exclamation on this fubject i is, perhaps, of more worth than 
all that the Doctor or we can fay upon it. % Biefinzs on his 
heart, ” cries the honeft fat-headed tellow, *¢ who firft invented 
this feif-fame thing called fleep—it courrs a man al! over like a cloak.” 
—As to the content, increafed weight of the air at night, we 
propole to look fharp to our barometers, for the future ; ; as we 
roteft it had hitherto cfcaped us. In the ne xt paragraph, the 
Author difcourfes about the fun, and of the refined beings who, 
he fays, probably inhabit ¢ that ball of liquid fire or air,’ and all 
that. But we have not forgot the trip w hich we took with the 
Doctor laft OGober into the Empyreum, foundering cvery ftep 
in the darknefs in which he involved us. One fuch voyage in 
ayear, in fuch company, is abundantly fufficient to fatlaty any 


prefs, of faving, in fome degree, our critical credit, by hinting a fal 
picion that we have been rather too hafty in offering to /wear to the 
Author’s property in the preceding paffages, which we have now 
great reafon to believe are tranicripts from the writings of the pro- 
found author of Mo/es's Principic, the Wabbi tiutchinfon, In oar ace 
count of the Difértaticn on the Nerves, (M. R September 7.8, p. 
222, 223) we complained of the ‘‘ more than Hutchinfonian darknefs? 
of certain paflages which we quoted from that work, little dreaming 
that it was neither more nor lefs than the darkae/s of Hutchinfon himflf, 
cloathed in the identical fable veit, in which ‘that fage was wont to 
envellope his myfterious doGrines. Surely—(but we will not fwear 
to it; as we are not deeply read in the works of that adept, and know 
not now where they are to be found) we — been all this time er 
fanely fneering, not only at the doétrine-, but at the very words of 
this myftic feer. On that fu :ppofition, well may the Doctor triumph, 
and exclaim with our fatyric poet, 
‘* [ cannot chufe but fimile, 

When every coxcoinb knows me by my itile.? 
We fhould take fhame to ourtelves on this flip of ours, did we not now 
find the Do&or to be fo univerfal a plagiaril, that old Scalicer him- 
felf would be puzzled to fay a his ftyle is: for we now mnfefs we 
know not in what part of his works a fpecimen of it is to be found. 


Rev, O€&, 1759, U reafonable 
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reafonable curicfity ; and we have no inclination to be zm nubidys 
again. 

But though we are fhy of accompanying the Author in thefe 
his tranfcendental excurfions, we own we are grieved at his ex. 
treme refervednefs, in withholding from us the many Curious 
and important experiments which he declares himfelf qualified 
to give us, relating to a fubject nearer home: we mean the ger 
mepbiticus, whofe effects, he fays, page 304, are not only won- 
derful and enlightening, but likewife § fatisfactory ; as leaving 
the foul entirely fatisfied, without the leaft room to doubt, 
Many experiments,’ adds he, ¢ have I made, which I fhould at 
this time have been glad to have mentioned, was | not afraid of 
the Reader’s difpleafure in being fo much interrupted.’—Right 
glad, however, fhould we have been, to have feen fome of thefe 
enlightening and fatisfactory experiments recorded in this work; 
particularly thofe, by means of which, we fuppofe, the Author 
difcovered that © the higheft volatilifed part of the air fupplies 
the nervous Auid itfeif,’? while the * darder part’ of the fame air 
* goes to fupply the coats of the nerves ;’ that is, in plain Eng. 
Kifh, how the nerves are fed and cloathed by air of different qua- 
lities. —By the pri/m of Newton, and by the electrical kite of 
Franklyn, we fwear we would exchange the New and General 
Sy/tem of Phyficy which coft us fourteen fhillings, fewed, for one 
good experiment on this, or any other fubject.— What a nig- 
gard this Door is of his own, and how profufe he is of other 
people’s intellectual property! A contraft to the  charac- 
ter of Catiline, as given us by Salluft, he is aiteni profufus, fui 
parciffunus. 

After fo particular an account of this work, we may now 
with confidence pronounce that it carries a mif/nomer in almott 
every word of the title of it. It cannot juftly be called a /yfem 
ef phyfic, any mere than {cattered heaps of brick, and mortar, 
and rubbifh, can be called a palace. Much lefs, fuppofing it 
a fyftem, can it be termed a general one: ftill lefs a new fyftem. 

Ve can only call it a huge, overgrown difpenfatory, with 
wens, or moibid excrefcenaces protuberating from different parts 
of it;. oF, in three words, a bulky mafs, without form, or 
ight, 


Monftrum— informe, ingens, cui lumen adenptum. 


Before we take our leave of this work, we think it proper to 


add a word or two by way of addrefs to our Readers and to the 
Author. In the firit place, we would apologife to fuch of the 
former, as may be of opinion that we have dwelt too long on a 
performance which, aceording to our own account of it, does not 
appear to have merited fo large a notice; by obferving that we 
‘thought it expedient, indeed neceflary, to accompany fo full 
aud abfulute a condemmation of a work, ufhered into the world 
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under fo plaufible a title, and with fuch fpecious pretenfionss 
bya number of proofs fufficient to eftablifh the juftice of the 
fentence which we have pafled upon it. We have accordingly, 
on this occafion, rather chofen to run the hazard of being thought 
too diffufe, or even tedious, than that of appearing dogmati- 
cal, capricious, or unjuft, At the fame time, we muft own 
that, on other occafions, the narrow limits of our work, and 
our apprehenfions of tiring the patience of our Readers, fre- 
quently deter us from fupporting, fo fully as we have now doney 
the juft cenfures which truth obliges us to pafs, by the numerowg 
and folid proofs on which they are founded. We are accord- 
ingly, for thefe very reafons, frequently obliged to throw our- 
felves on their favourable opinion of our impartiality: in hopes 
that they will not haftily believe (to ufe nearly our own words 
on a former occafion) that when we do not give a// the reufons 
which determine us, we have xo more reafons to give. 

With regard to the Author, we honeftly affure him that we 
have not been unmindful of his requeft above quoted from the 
introduction, and that, accordingly, we have not, in any part 
of this article, been actuated by * pride, prejudice, or envy.’ We 
entertain not an overweening opinion of our own talents 3 nor 
do we envy thofe of the Author ; {till lefs can we entertain any 
prejudjce againft him: as we are perfect ftrangcrs to his perfon 
and cénnections. We fat down to this account in perfeét chas 
rity with him, and, fevere as it may feem to him, have drawn 
it up, not in the {pirit of carikered critictim, but as favourably 
as is confiftent with that critical integrity which we profefs and 
mean to practife, and with that duty which we owe to the pub- 
lic, and which we ho!d furerior to all private or perfenal 





i CON- 
fiderations. If we have been more than ufually ludicrous in 
our ftri€tures on fome parts of this work, we profefs, and our 
Readers cannot but be fenfible, that there is fomething in the 
Doétor’s manner which rendered it impoflib!e for us to refift the 
humerous and provoking temptations to rifibility which he laid 
before us. In fhort, both the feveritics and the pleafantries of 
the preceding account have been extorted from us by the uafair 
title, the unexampled plagiari‘ms, and ftrange contents of this 
work, which would juftify a greater afperity of cenfure, and a 

more pointed ridicule than whit we have beftowed upon it. 
Having premifed this muci in juttice to ourfelves, our good 
nature at the fame time induces us to exprefs our wifhes that 
the Readers of this account, who may be more nearly connected 
with the Author, would make 2 diftinétion between Dr. Smith, 
viewed only in the light of an azthor, and the fame gentleman 
confidered as a praétitioner ; as it is very far from our wifh or 
Intention that what we have faid of hin, inthe former of thefe 
Charakers, dhould be unfairly extended to his prejudice, in the 
va lattes 
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Jatter. We have indeed fully, and without ceremony, con. 
victed him of being the author of a very bad, and, which ag. 
gravates the offence, a voluminous work: at the fame time, 
we do not, nor would we have others trom thence hattily, per- 
haps inconfequentially, infer that the private practice of the 
Doéior is infeéted with the errors, puerilitics or abfurdities con- 
tained in this injudicious, perhaps haity, compilation. ‘Though 
we may appear to have fhewn no great degree of tendernefs to- 
wards the Author, we are tempted to fay tius much in favour of 
the phyfician, and of the man; while our perfect ignorance of 
his perfon and practice does not ena able us, with juttice, to fay 
more.—And, to give the beft proof in our power that we bear 
no ill-will towards him, nor wifh for a frefh occalion of criti- 
cifing or ridiculing his productions, we heartily and fincerel 
advife the Doctor to fupprefs, or at leaft to poftpone the publi- 
cation of, his intended treatife on poifons, and of that which 
he is meditating for the inftruction of furgeons; unlefs they 
fhould be of a very difterent ftamp either from the prefent or 
his former performance. The Author may poffibly confider this 
advice as an additional piece of feverity, or even infult: but in 
fo dvuing he will do very great injuftice to the friendly intentions 
with which it is given, and in which we confult his credit as 
much at leaft, as we do our own future eafe. B 
e 





Commentaries on the Laws of England. Book IV. By William 
Blackftone, Efq; Solicitor General to her Majefty. gto. 18s, 
in Sheets. Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Prefs. 1769. 


HE reputation of this work is fo well eftablifhed, and we 
have had fuch frequent opportunities of acknowledging 
its great merit and ufefulnefs, that it is altogether unneceflary, 
at prelent, to add any thing to the praifes already beftowed 
upon it 
Our Author is now arrived at the fourth and laft branch of 
his Commentaries ; which treats of public wroitgsy or crimes and 
mifdemefnors. Having coniidered private wrongs, or civil in- 
juries, in his third bo: ok, he now proceeds to the fubject 
of public wrongs, with th means of their prevention and pu- 
nifhment. In the purturt of this fubject he fhews, in the 
firft place, the general nature of crimes and punifhments ; ; fe- 
condly, the perions capable of committing crimes; thirdly, 
their feveral decrees of cuilt, as principals or acceflories; fourth- 
ly, the feveral fpecies of crimes, with the punifhment annexed 
to each by the ‘ns s of E nglar ae ; iifthly, the means of prevent- 
ing their perpetration; and, laiily, the incthod of inflicting 
thofe 
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thofe punifhments, which the law has annexed to each fevera] 
crime and mifdemefnor. 

The judicious Reader will be highly pleafed with many of his 
remarks upon our‘criminal law, and the obfervations wherewith 
he introduces this part of his fubject : 

‘ The knowledge of this branch of jurifprudence, fays he, 
which teaches the nature, extent, and degrees of every crime, 
and adjufts to it its adequate and neceflary penalty, is of the ut- 
moft importance to every individual in the ftate. For (as a very 
great mafter of the crown law * has obferved upon a fimilar oc- 
cafion) no rank or elevation in life, no uprightnefs of heart, no 

rudence or circumfpection of conduct, fhould tempt a man to 
conclude, that he may not at fome time or other be deeply inte- 
refted in thefe refearches. ‘The infirmities of the beft among us, 
the vices and ungovernable paflions of others, the inftability of 
a!] human affairs, and the numberlefs unforefecn events, which 
the compafs of a day may bring forth, will teach us (upon a 
moment’s reflection) that to know with precifion what the laws 
of our country have forbidden, and the deplorable confequences 
to which a willful difobedicnce may expole us, is a matter of 
univerfal concern, 

‘ In proportion to the importance of the criminal law, ought 
alfo to be the care and attention of the legiflature in properly 
forming and enforcing it. It fhould be founded upon principles 
that are permanent, uniform, and univerfal; and always con- 
formable to the dictates of truth and juftice, the feelings of 
humanity, and the indelible rights of mankind: though it» 
fometimes (provided there be no tranfgreffion of thefe eternal 
boundaries) may be modified, narrowed, or enlarged, accord- 
ing to the Jocal or occafional neceffities of the flate which it is 
meant to govern. And yet, either from a want of attention to 
thefe principles in the firft conco@ion of the Jaws, and adopting 
in their ftead the impetuous dictates of avarice, ambition, and 
revenoe; from retaining the difcordant political regulations, 
which fucceffive conquerors or factions have eftablifhed, in the 
various revolutions of government; from giving a lafting efficacy 
to fanctions that were intended to be temporary, and made (as 
Lord Bacon exprefles it) merely upon the {pur of the occafion ; 
or from, laftly, too haftily employing fuch means as are greatly 
difproportionate to their end, in order to check the progrefs of 
fome very prevalent offence; from fome, cr from all, of thefe 
caufes it hath happened, that the criminal law is in every coun- 
try of Europe more rude and imperfect than the civil. I fhall 
hot here enter into any minute enquiries concerning the local 
conftitutions of other nations; the inhumanity and miftaken 
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policy of which have been fufficiently pointed out by ingenious 
writers of their own§. But even with us in England, where 
our crown-law is with juftice fuppofed to be more nearly ad. 
vanced to perfection ; where crimes are more accurately defined, 
and penalties lefs uncertain and arbitrary; where all our accu- 
fations are public, and our trials in the face of the world; 
where torture is unknown, and every delinquent is judged by 
fuch of his equals, again{t whom he can form no exception nor 
even a perfonal diflike ;—even here we fhall occafionally find 
room to remark fome particulars, that feem to want revifion and 
amendment. Thefe have chiefly arifen from too fcrupulous an 
adherence to fome rules of the ancient common law, when the 
reafons have ceafed upon which thofe rules were founded; from 
not repealing fuch of the old penal laws as are either obfolete or 
abfurd ; and from too little care and attention in framing and 
pafling new ones. The enacting of penalties, to which a whole 
nation fhall be fubjeét, ought not to be left as a maiter of indif- 
ference to the paffions or interefts of a few, who upon tempo- 
yary motives may prefer or fupport fuch a bill; but be calmly 
and maturely confidered by perfons, who know what provifions 
the Jaw has already made to reinedy the milchief complained 
of, who can from experience forefee the probable confequences 
of thofe which are new propofed, and who will judge without 
paffion or prejudice how adequate they are to the evil. It is 
never ufual in the houfe of peers even to read a private bill, 
which may affect the property of an individual, without firft re- 
ferring it to fome of the learned judges, and hearing their report 
thereon {. And furely equal precaution is neceflary, when laws 
are ‘to be eftablithed, which may affe&t the property, the liberty, 
and perhaps even the lives, of thoufands. Had fuch a reference 
taken place, it is impoffible that in the eighteenth century It 
could ever have been made a capital crime, to break down (how- 
ever malicioufly) the mound of a fifhpond, whereby any fifh 
fhall efcape; or to cut down a cherry-tree in an orchard *. 
Were even a committee appointed but once in an hundred years 
to revife the criminal Jaw, it could not have continued to this 
hour a felony without benefit of clergy, to be feen for one 
month in the company of perfons who call themfelves, or are 
called, Egyptians +. 

* It is true, that thefe outrageous penalties, being feldom or 
never inflicted, are hardly known to be Jaw by the public: but 
that rather ageravates the mifchief, by laying a fnare for the 
unwary, Yet they cannot but occur to the obfervation of any 
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one, who hath undertaken the tafk of examining the great out- 
lines of the Enclifh law, and tracing them up to their prin- 
ciples: and it is the duty of fuch a one to hint them with de- 
cency to thofe, whofe abilities and {tations enable them to ap-, 
ply the remedy. Having therefore premifed this apology for 
fome of the enfuing remarks, which might otherwife feem te 
favour of arrogance, I proceed now to confider (in the fir 
place) the general nature of crimes.’ 

In treating of offences againft God and religion, and in other 

arts of his truly admirable work, we are forry to fay, that our 
Author fhews a narrow and fomewhat liberal turn of mind in 
regard to Prote/lant Diffenters, and of courfe a ftrong attachment 
to what are called High-Church principles. Juftice to our 
Readers, and to ourfelves, obliges us to take notice of this, 
though we are really concerned to fee fo able and judicious a 
Writer betray a /iitlene/s and peevefane/s of {pirit, which he might 
eafily have concealed without any injuftice to his fubject.— 
Hear what he fays: 

¢ Another fpecies of offences againf{t religion are thofe which 
affect the effablifhed church. And thefe are either pofitive, ot 
negative. Pofitive, as by reviling its ordinances: or negative, 
by non-conformity to its worfhip. Of both thefe in their or- 
der. 

‘3, And, firft, of the offence of reviling the ordinances of the 
church. This is a crime of a much grofler nature than the 
other of mere non-conformity: fince it carries with it the ut- 
moft indecency, arrogance, and ingratitude: indecency, by 
fetting up private judgment in oppofition to public; arrogance, 
by treating with contempt and rudenefs what has at leaft a bet- 
ter chance tobe right, than the fingular notions of any particu- 
lar man; and ingratitude, by denying that indulgence and li- 
berty of confcience to the members of the national church, 
which the retainers to every petty conventicle enjoy. However 
it is provided by ftatutes 1 Edw. VI. c. 1. and 1 Eliz. c. 1. 
that whoever reviles the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, fhall be 
punifhed by fine and imprifonment: and by the ftatute 1 Eliz. 
c. 2. if any minifier fhall {peak any thing in derogation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, he fhall be imprifoned fix months, 
and forfeit a year’s value of his benefice ; and for the fecond of- 
fence he fhall be deprived. And if any perfon whatfoever fhall, 
in plays, fongs, or other open words, {peak any thing in dero- 
gation, depraving, or defpifing of the faid book, he fhall for- 
feit for the firft offence an hundred marks; for the fecond four 
hundred ; ard for the third fhall forfeit all his goods and chat- 
tels, and fuffer imprifonment for life. Thefe penalties were 
framed in the infancy of our prefent eftablifhment; when the 
difciples of Rome and of Geneva united in inveighing with the 
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utmott bitternefs againft the Enoifh liturgy : and the terror of 
thefe Jaws (for they feldom, if ever, were fully executed) pro- 
ved a principal means, under providence, of preferving the pu- 
rity as well as decency of our national worfhip. Nor can their 
continuance to this time be thought too fevere and intolerant; 
when we confider, that they are levelled at an offence, to which 
men cannot now be prompted by any Jaudable motive; not even 
by a miftaken zeal for reformation: fince from political reafons, 
fufficiently hinted at in a former volume *, it would now be ex- 
tremely unadvifeable to make any alterations in the fervice of 
the church; unlefs it could be fhewn that fome manifeft impie- 
ty or fhocking abfurdity would follow from continuing it in its 
prefent form. And therefore the virulent declamations of pee- 
vith or opinionated men on topics fo often refuted, and of which 
the preface to the liturgy 1s itfelf a perpetual refutation, can be 
calculated for no other purpofe, than merely to difturb the con- 
fciences, and poifon the minds of the people. 

¢ 2, Non-conformity to the worfhip of the church is the o- 
ther, or negative branch of this offence. And for this there is 
much more to be pleaded than for the former; being a matter of 
private confcience, to the fcruples of which our prefent laws 
have fhewn a very juft and Chriftian indulgence. For undoubt- 
edly all perfecution and oppreffion of weak confciences, on the 
{core of religious perfuafions, are highly unjuftifable upon eves 
ry principle of natural reafon, civil liberty, or found religion. 
But care muft be taken not to carry this indulgence into fuch 
extremes, as may endanger the national church: there is al- 
ways a difference to be made between toleration and eftablith- 
ment. 

‘ Non-conformifts are of two forts: firft, fuch as abfent 
themfelves fiom the divine worfhip in the eftablifhed church, 
through total irreligion, and attend the fervice of no other per- 
fuafion. Thefe by the ftatutes of 1 Eliz. c. 2. 23 Eliz.c. 1. 
and 3 Jac. I. ¢. 4. forfeit one fhilling to the poor every Lord’s 
day they fo abfent themfelves, and 20/. to the king if they con- 
tinue fuch default for a month together, And if they keep any 
inmate, thus irreligioufly di‘pofed, in their houfes, they forfeit 
yo/, per month. 

_ © The fecond fpecics of non-conformifts are thofe who offend 
through a miflaken or perveife zeal. Such were efteemed by 
our Jaws, enacted fince the time of the Reformation, to be Pa- 
pifts and Proteftant diflenters: both of which were fuppofed to 
be equally f hifmatics in departing from the national church; 
with this diffurence, that the Papitts divide from us upon mate- 
yial, though erroneous, reafons ; but many of the diflenters up- 
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en matters of indifference, or, in other words, upon no reafon 
at all. However the laws againft the former are much more 
fevere than againft the latter ; the principles of the Papifts being 
defervedly looked upon to be fubverfive of the civil government, 
but not thofe of the Proteftant diflenters. As to the Papifts, 
theiz tenets are undoubtedly calculated for the introduction of all 
flavery, both civil and religious: but it may with juftice be 

ueftioned, whether the fpirit, the doctrines, and the practice 
of the fectaries are better calculated to make men good {fubjeéts. 
One thing is obvious to obferve, that tiefe have once within the 
compafs of the laft century, effected the ruin of our church and 
monarchy ; which the Papifts have attempted indeed, but have 
never yet been able to execute. Yet certainly our anceftors were 
miftaken in their plans of compulfion and intolerance. The fia 
offchifm, as fuch, is by no means the object of temporal co- 
ercion and punifhment. If through weaknefs of intelleét, thro’ 
mifdirected piety, through perverfenefs and acerbity of temper, 
or (which is often the cafe) through a profpect of fecular advan- 
tage in herding with a party, men quarrel with the ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment, the civil magiftrate has nothing to do with it; 
unlefs their tenets and practice are fuch as threaten ruin or dif- 
turbance to the ftate. He is bound indeed to protect the eftab- 
lifhed church, by admitting none but its genuine members to 
ofices of truft and emolument; for, if every fect was to be in- 
dulged in a free communion of civil employments, the idea of 
a national eftablifhment would at once be deftroyed, and the 
Epifcopal church would be no longer the church of England. 
But, this point being once fecured, all perfecution for diverfity 
of opinions, however ridiculous or abfurd they may be, is con- 
trary to every principle of found policy and civil freedom, The 
names and fubordination of the clergy, the pofture of devotion, 
the materials and colour of the minifter’s garment, the joining 
ina known or an unknown form of prayer, and other matters 
of the fame kind, mutt be left to the option of every man’s pri- 
vate judgment. 

‘ With regard therefore to Proteftant diffenters, although the 
experience of their turbulent difpofition in former times occa- 
fioned feyeral difabilities and reftriGtions (which I fhall not un- 
dertake to juftify) to be laid upon them by abundance of fta- 
tutes *, yet at length the legiflature, with a fpirit of true mag- 
nanimity, extended that indulgence to their feétaries, which 
hey themfelves, when in power, had held to be countenancing 

hifm, and denied to the church of England. ‘The penalties 

2 all of them fufpended by the ftatute 1 W. & M. ft. 2. c. 18. 

tmonly called the toleration-act; which exempts all diffen- 
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ters (except Papifls, and fuch as deny the Trinity) from all pe. 
na} laws relating to religion, provided they take the oaths of al. 
Jegiance and fupremacy, and fubfcribe the declaration againgt 
Popery, and repair to fome congregation regiftered in the bi- 
fhop’s court or at the feffions, the doors whereof muft be always 
open: and dificnting teachers are alfo to fubfcribe the thirty, 
nine articles, except thofe relating to church-government and 
anfant-baptifm. “Fhus are all perions, who will approve them. 
felves no Papifts or oppugners of the Trinity, left at full liberty 
to act as their confcience fhall direct them, in the matter of res 
Jigious worfhip. But by ftatute 5 Geo. I. c. 4. no mayor, or 
principal magiitrate, muft appear at any diflenting meeting with 
the enfigns of his office *, on pain of difability to hold that or 
any other office: the lcgiflature judging it a matter of propriety, 
that a mode of worfhip, fet up in oppofition to the national, 
when allowed to be exercifed in peace, fhould be exercifed alfg 
with decency, gratitude, and humility. 

© As to Papi/is, what has been faid of the Proteftant diffen. 
ters would hold equally {trong for a gencral toleration of them; 
provided their feparation was founded only upon difference of 
opinion in religion, and their principles did not alfo extend toa 
fubverfion of the civil government. If once they could be 
brought to renounce the fupremacy of the pope, they might 
quietly enjoy their feven facraments, their purgatory, and auri- 
cular confeffion; their worthip of reliques and images; nay 
even their tranfubftantiation. But while they acknowledge a 
foreign power, fuperior to the fovereignty of the kingdom, they 
cannot complain if the laws of that kingdom will not treat them 
upon tlie footing of good fubjects.’ 

Dr. Priefiley, in a pamphlet, entitled, Remarks on fome Para- 
graphs in the fourth Volume of Dr. Blackftone’s Commentaries om 
ihe Laws of England, relating to the Diffenters +, has made fome 
wery pertinent and {pirited obfervations on what our Author has 
advanced on this fubject, though in a manner fomewhat too 
hafty and acrimonious.—Dr. Blackftone, (ina fmall pam- 
phlet) {, has replied, in a very genteel and candid manner, to 
Dr. Prieftley’s remarks, and explained his fentiments with re- 
{pect to religious liberty, which, he fays, Dr. Prieftley has great- 
ly mifreprefented. 


* Sir Humphrey Fdwin, a lord mayor of London, had the impr 
dence foon after the toleration-aét to go to a Prefbyterian meetir 
houfe in his formalities: which is alluded to by dean Swift, in® 
Fate of a Tub, under the allegory of Jack getting om a great hes 
and eating cuftard, 
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In Dr. Blackftone’s Reply we have the following paflage, 
which we infert with pleafure, as it does great honour to his 
canduur.—‘ I fhail own very frankly, fays he, that (on review- 
ing this paflage) 1 am convinced, that it is fomewhat incorreé& 
and confufed ; and might lead a willing critic to conclude, that 
a general reficction was intended on the fpirit, the doctrines, 
and the practice of the body of our modern diflenters. A reflec+ 
tion which | totally difapprove: being perfuaded, that by far 
the greater part of thofe, who have now the misfortune to dif- 
fer trom us in their notions of ecclefiaftical government and pu< 
blic worfhip, have notwithftanding a proper and decent refpec& 
for the church eftablifhed by law; deteft all outrageous attacks 
on its minifters, liturgy, and doctrines; and are zealous in fup= 
porting thofe two great objects of every good citizen’s care, and 
which are not fo incompatible as fome perfons feem.to imagine, 
the civz/ Liberties and the peace of their country. And fo faram [ 
from wifhing to perpetuate or widen our unhappy differences, 
that | fhall make it my care, in every fubfequent edition of this 
volume, fo to rectify the clau/e in queftion, as to render it more 
expreflive of that meaning which 1 here avow; and which, if 
read with a due degree of candour, might before have been eafily 
difcerned.’ 

Our Readers will likewife be pleafed with the manner in 
which he concludes his Reply; itis as follows.—* With regard 
to the want of logical and hiftorical knowledge which Dr, Prieft~ 
ley has difcovered in the commentaries, and his perfonal reflections 
on the Author’s political connections, I fhall leave him in full 
poflefion of them: remarking only, that this is not an age in 
which a man who thinks for himfelf, and who endeavours to 
think with moderation, can expect to meet with quarter from 
any fide, amid the rage of contending parties. If, in a matter 
of mere hiftory and fpeculation, he condemns the conduct of the 
elder Charles, but difapproves of the tragical extremes to which 
his opponents proceeded, he is a friend to popery and arbitrary 
power; whatever proofs to the contrary may abound in the reft 
of hiswritings. If, after a concurrence of many years together 
in moft of their political meafures, he differs from his friends in 
one great conftitutional point, in confequence of the moft dili- 
gent enquiry and mature reflection, he becomes immediately 
connected with, and poffeffes the confidence of a miniftry, to which 
he has fcarce the honour to be known, and from which he holds 
himfelf totally detached, If he argues for toleration and indul- 
gence to diflenters of every denomination, but cenfures with 
fome warmth all indecent attacks upon the eftablifhment, he 
commences a bigot and a perfecutor. In this temper of the 
times, [ am fenfible that all apologies are idle, and all vindica- 

tions ufelefs. Yet I thought it a duty to myfelf thus publickly 
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©) declare, that my notions, in refpect to religious indulgence 
are not quite fo intolerant as Dr. Pricitley has endeavoured to ig 
prefent them; efpecially as fome expreflions of my own (not 
fufficiently attended to, when the work was revifed for the prefs) 
may have countenanced fuch an opinion in a fuperficial or cap 
tious reader. But, when thus fet to rights and explained, | 
truft they will give no offence to any moderate and con(cientioys 
diflenter ; and that Dr. Prieftley him{cif, when he comes to re. 
confider his remarks, will wifh they had been written lefs hafti- 
ly, and had of courfe been more agreeable to juftice as well as to 
common civility.’ 

Dr. Prieftley makes fome obfervations on Dr. Blackftone’s 
Reply, ina letter inferted in the St. James’s Chronicle of O@o. 
Ber roth. This letter is written in a fenfible and liberal man. 
ner, and with a temper and fpirit very different from that of his 
Remarks. 

‘ I have, fays he, jut received your Reply to my Remarks, 
and I fincerely thank and efieem you for it. It is a genteel and 
liberal anfwer to a pamphlet, written, as you candidly and juftly 
conjeGure, in great hafte ; and which, 1 frankly acknowledge, 
is not, in all refpects, fuch as I with it had been.—My pam- 
phlet, if it be the occafion of making the flighteft improvement 
in a work fo valuable as yours, will not be without its merit to 
the public. It was literally the creature of a day, and, figura- 
tively fpeaking, its exiftence cannot be of much longer dura- 
tion ; whereas, your Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
will probably laft as lang as the laws themfelves.’ 

Such of our Readers as are defirous of being more particularly. 
acquainted with this fhort controverfy, we muft refer to the 
Remarks, Reply, &c. already mentioned. —We now return to 
the volume before us. | 

In our Author’s eighth chapter, wherein he treats of that fpe- 
cies of offence, called premunire, we find the following paflage: 
—‘ It may juftly be obferved, fays he, that religious principles, 
which (when genuine and pure) have an evident tendency to 
make their profeflors better citizens as well as better men, have 
(when perverted and erroneous) been ufually fubverfive of civil 
government, and been made both the cloak and the inftrument 
of every pernicious defion that can be harboured in the heart of 
man. ‘he unbouaoded authority that was exerciied by the 
Druids in. the weit, under the influence of pagan fuperttition, 
and the terrible ravages committed by the Saracens in the eaft, 
to propagate the religion of Mahomet, both witnefs to the truth 
of that antient univerial obfervation ; thar, in all ages and in all 
countries, civil and eccleiattical tyranny are mutually produc- 
tive of each other. And it is the gory of the church of Eng- 

Jand, as well asa flrong prefu mDLIVE areunieit in favour of tire pu- 
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eccafion once exprefled it *) in her principles and praétice ever 
mot ungueftionably loyal. "The clergy of her perfuafion, holy in 
their doctrines, and unblemifbed in their lives and converfation, 
are allo moderate in their ambition, and entertain juft notions of 
the ties of fociety and the rights of civil government. As in 
matters of faith and morality they acknowledge no guide but the 
fcriptures, fo, in matters of external polity and of private right; 
they derive all their title from the civil magiftrate; they look 
up to the king as their bead, tothe parliament as their dawgtver, 
and pride themfelves in nothing /o jz//ly, as in being true mem- 
bers of the church, emphatically y /aw eftablifhed. Whereas 
the principles of thofe who differ from them, as well in one ex- 
treme as the other, are equally and totally deftructive of thofe ties 
and obligaticns by which all fociety is kept together 5 equally encreach= 
ing on thofe rights, which reafon and the criginal ccntrad of every 
free flate in the univerfe have vefted in the fovereign power; and 
equally aiming at a dijtinc? independant fupremacy of their own, 
where piritual men and fpiritual caufes are concerned. "The dread- 
ful effects of fuch a religious bigotry, when actuated by erro- 
neous principles, even of the proteftant kind, are fuficiently 
evident from the hiftory of the anabaptiits in Germany, the co- 
venanters in Scotland, and that deluge of {ectaries in England, 
who murdered their fovereign, overturned the church and mo- 
narchy, fhook every pillar of law, juitice, and private property, 
and moft devoutly eftablifhcd a kingdom of the faints in their 
ftead.’ 

Several things advanced in this paflage appear to be liable 
to very ftrong objections, and we are not without hopes, 
that, when the learned commentator fhali have coolly and de- 
liberately reconfidered the whole paflage, he wiil think it nes 
ceflary, in a future edition, to foften fome things and alter 
others, efpecially thofe which we have printed in /talics, 

In the laft chapter of this volume, the Author, by way of 
{upplement to the whole work, gives an hiftorical review of the 
moft remarkable changes and alterations, that have happened 
in the laws of England. ‘Though he only propofes to drave 
fome outlines of an Englifh juridical hiftory, by taking achro- 
nological view of the ftate of our laws, and their fucceflive mu- 
tations at different periods of time, yet this part of his work is 
written with great judgment and ability, and fhews the Writer’s 
confummate knowledge of his fubject. 

The feveral periods under which he confiders the ftate of our 
legal polity, are the following fix: 1. From the earlieft times 
to the Norman conqueft: 2. From the Norman conqueft to 
the reign of King Edward the Firft: 3. From thence to the re- 
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formation: 4. From the reformation to the reftoration of King 
Charles the Second: 5. From thence to the revolution in 1639. 
6. From the revolution to the prefent time. 

What he advances in regard to the fifth period, and part of 
what he fays relating to the fixth, we fhall lay before our Readers, 

¢ Immediately upon the reftoration of Charles II. the 
principal remaining grievance, the doctrine and confequences 
of military tenures, were taken away and abolifhed, except in 
the inftance of corruption of inheritable blood, upon attainder 
of treafon and felony. And though, the monarch, in whofe per- 
fon the royal government was reftored, and with it our antient 
conftitution, deferves no commendation from pofterity, yet in 
his reign, (wicked, fanguinary, and turbulent as it was) the 
concurrence of happy circumftances was fuch, that from thence 
we may date not only the re-eftablifhment of our church and 
monarchy, but alfo the complete reftitution of Englith liberty, 
for the firft time, fince its total abolition at the conqueft. For 
therein not only thefe flavifh tenures, the badge of foreign do- 
minion, with all their oppreflive appendages, were removed 
from incumbering the eftates of the fubjeét; but alfo an addi- 
tional fecurity of his perfon from imprifonment was obtained, 
by that great bulwark of our conftitution, the habeas corpus ad, 
Thefe two ftatutes, with regard to our property and perfons, 
form a fecond magna charta, as beneficial and effectual as that 
of Runing-Mead. ‘That only pruned the luxuriances of the 
feodal fyftem ; but the ftatute of Charles the Second extirpated 
all its flaveries : except perhaps in copyhold tenure: and there 
alfo they are now in great meafure enervated by gradual cuftom, 
and the interpofition of our courts of juftice. Magna charta 
only, in general terms, declared, that no man fhall be impri- 
foned contrary to Jaw: the habeas corpus act points him out 
effectual means, as well to releafe himfelf, thouzh committed 
even by the king in council, as to punifh all thofe who fhall 
thus unconftitutionally mifufe bim. 

‘ To thefe I may add the abolition of the prerogatives of 
purveyance and pre-emption; the ftatute for holding triennial 
parliaments ; the teft and corporation a&ts, which fecure both 
our civil and religious liberties; the abolition of the writ d 
haeretico comburendo ; the ftatute of frauds and perjuries, a great 
and neceflary fecurity to private property ; the ftatute for diftri- 
bution of inteftate’s eftates; and that of amendments and 7eo- 
fails, which cut off thofe fuperfluous niceties which fo long had 
difgraced our courts ; together with many other wholefome acts, 
that were pafled in this reign, for the benefit of navigation‘and 
the improvement of foreign commerce: and the whole, when 
we likewife confider the freedom from taxes and armies which 
the fubject then enjoyed, will be fufficient to demonftrate - 
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¢ruth, ** that the conftitution of England had arrived to its 
full vigour, and the true balance between liberty and preroga- 
tive was happily eftablifhed by /aw, in the reign of king Charles 
the Second.” 

‘It is far from my intention to palliate or defend many very 
jniquitous proceedings, contrary to all law, in that reign, through 
the artifice of wicked politicians, both in and out of employ- 
ment. What feems inconteftible is this ; that dy the aw*, as it 
then ftood, (notwithftanding fome invidious, nay dangerous, 
branches of the prerogative have been fince lopped off, and the 
reft more cleared defined) the people had as large a portion of 
real liberty, as is confiftent with a ftate of fociety ; and fufficient 
power, refiding in their own hands, to affert and preférve that 
liberty, if invaded by the royal prerogative. For which I need 
but appeal to the memorable cataftrophe of the next reign. For 
when King Charles’s deluded brother attempted to enflave the 
nation, he found it was beyond his power: the people both 
could, and did, refift him; and, in coniegucnce of fuch re- 
fiftance, obliged him to quit his enterprize and his throne tom 
gether. Which introduces us to the lait period of our legal 
hiftory ; viz. 

¢ From the revolution in 1683 to the prefent time. In this 
period ntany laws have pafied; 2s the biil of rights, the to- 
leration-act, the act of fettlement with its conditions, the aét 
for uniting England with Scotland, and fome others: which 
have aflerted our liberties in more clear and emphatical terms ; 
have regulated the fucceflion of the crown by parliament, as the 
exigencies of religious and civil freedom required ; have con- 
firmed, and exemplified the doétrine of reiiitance, when the 
executive magiftrate endeavours to fubvert the conftitution ; 
have maintained the fuperiority of the laws above the king, by 
pronouncing his difpenfing power to be illegal; have indulged 
tender confciences with every religious liberry, confiftent with 
the fafety of the ftate; have eftablithed triennial, fince turned 
into feptennial, eleGtions of members to ferve in parliament ; 
have excluded certain officers from the houfe of commons; have 
reftrained the king’s pardon from obftructing parliamentary im- 
peachments; have imparted to all the lords an equal right of 
trying their fellow peers; have regulated trials for high treafon; 
have afforded our pofterity a hope that corruption of blood ma 
one day be abolifhed and forgotten; have (by the defire of his 


* ¢ The point of time, at which I would chafe to fix this theeretical 
perfection of our public law, is the year 1679; after the babeas corpus 
act was paffed, and that for licenfing the prefs had expired: though 
the years which immediately followed it were times of great pra®ical 
oppreflion,’ 
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prefent majefty) fet bounds to the civil lift, and placed the ad. 
miniftration of that revenue in hands that are accountable to 
parliament; and have (by the like defire) made the judges com. 
pletely independant of the king, his minifters, and his fucceflors, 
Yet, though thele provifions have, in appearance and nominally 
reduced the ftrength of the executive power to a much lower 
ebb than in the preceding period; if on the other hand we 
throw into the oppolite fcale (what perhaps the immoderate re. 
duction of the antient prerogative may have rendered in fome 
degree neceflary) the vaft acquifition of force, arifing from the 
riot-aét, and the annual expedience of a ftanding army; and 
the vaft acquifition of perfonal attachment, ariling from the 
magnitude of the national debt, and the manner of levying 
thofe yearly millions that are appropriated to pay the intereft; 
we fhall find that the crown has, gradually and imperceptibly, 
gained almoit as much in influence, as it has apparently loft in 
prerogative.’ 

For our accounts of the preceding volumes of this truly ex. 
cellent Commentary on the Laws of England, we refer our 
Readers to the 34th, 35th, 36th, and 39th volumes of the Re- 
view : fee the general Zable of Contents to each volume, printed 


with the Appendixes. 





Letters fuppofed to have paffed between M. de St. Evremond, and 
Mr. Waller, colleted and publifbed by the Edttor of the Letters 
between Theodofius and Uonfiantia. Vwo Vols. 12mo,. 5%. 
fewed. Hecket and Co. 1769. 


HE Author of thefe letters would certainly be unwilling 
] that they fhould be confidered merely as a work of enter- 
tainment; it can, however, be of ufe to exhibit the characters 
of St. Evremond and Waller, in letters which they are feigned 
to have written, only in proportion as it is fit their fentiments 
fhould be adopted: the fentiments, therefore, which are found 
in thefe letters, at leaft thofe that are eftablifhed by them, mug 
be imputed to the Author. Many of thefe are, indeed, not 
only juft but refined, at the fame time that the charaéters of the 
writers are not ill fuftained, There is, however, fomething 
difgufting in the compliments which the Author is perpetually 
paying to himfelf in the perfons of his drama, when they are 
made to commend the fentiment, the vivacity, the wit, the 
judgment of the letters he has written for them. 
In the IVth Letter the Author, inthe character of St. Evre- 
mond, having mentioned the Dutchefs of Shrewfbury, who is 


faid to have held the Duke of Buckingham’s horfe, diiguie 
ike 
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like a page, while he killed her hufband in a duel, makes the 
following remark : 

‘¢ It was great weaknefs in Buckingham to be capable of lov- 
ing a woman who wanted the characteriftics of her fex, tender- 
nefs and delicacy. The genius of bold and vulgar proftitution! 
What a depraved fpirit ! what a groveling foul muft he have, 
who can mix his paffions with any thing fo odious! A mafcu- 
tine woman is my immortal averfion! Mafculine in perfon, 
or in fpirit, fhe is equally dreadful! Courage in that fex is to 
me as difguitful as effeminacy in ours. I cannot bear to find 
even their fentiments of the male -kind—A female divine, a fe- 
male lawyer, a female hiftorian, a female politician, are all in- 
fupportable monfters! Out of fex! Out of chara&ter! Out 
of nature! Loft to the very idea of propriety! and always af- 
fected to the laft excefs of abfurdity !” 

If the Author had ftopped at declaring that he could not bear 
to find even the /entiments cof women of the male kind, his re- 
mark would have been juft and ufeful. But furely, it is arro- 
cant in man, and injurious to woman, to fuppofe truth and 
knowledge to be, inthis author’s fenfe, of the male find. 

It is difficult to conceive how a woman becomes lefs feminine 
in her fentiments by knowing any truth either in divinity, hi- 
ftory, or law. Her fentiments feem to be out of the queftion ; 
they may furely be juft as feminine if fhe is knowing as if fhe 
is ignorant, whether fhe communicates her knowledge or con- 
ceals it; juft as feminine combined with religion, as with fu- 
perftition ; with the fpirit and ability of rational inveftigation, 
as with implicit faith in the tales of the nurfery. Neither is it 
true that knowledge always renders the fex odious by aftecta- 
tion. To poffefs knowledge and abilities is one thing, to over- 
rate them another : to make intellectual acquifitions from which 
cultom has génerally precluded the fex is very different from 
giving up the character; and the Author is unfortunate if he 
knows no woman, who with all the elegance and foftnefs of 
female fentiment and manners, has all the difcernment and 
knowledge of the philofopher, It happens indced, very fre- 
quently, that a learned dunce is more intolerable in petticoats 
than breeches. A woman that happens to have learnt old words, 
old facts, and old cuftoms, and nothing elfe, is very apt to fwell 
into ridiculous importance upon the acquifition ; but this can 
be no reafon why ufeful and important knowledge fhould not 
be trufted with genius, whofe charaéteriftics are modefty and 
diffidence, left they ‘fhould produce a * montter, loft to ever 
idea of propriety, and affected to the laft excefs of abfurdity.’ 

Many little fictions are interfperfed in this work, which cane 
not fail to entertain the Reader; among others is the following, 
ina letter afcribed to St. Evremond : 

Rev, O&, 1769. x * You 
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‘ You know the amiable and gentle Hamilton : though na. 
ture has given her a capacity equal to the moft arduous attain. 
ments, with what addrefs does fhe manage her excellent talents, 
and turn them to that kind of culture only which embelhithes 

and endears the female character !—But, asa laft proof of her 

merit, fhe has fixed irrevocably the fickle, the volatile, the ya. 
rious Grammont! You knew his long attachment to her— 
At length, he has married her. In this meafure, however, 
though he has fhewn both fenfe and honour, yet he proceeded 
on a principle, of which even you, who know him, will have 
no ideas And here, too, you will find another inftance of the 
pernicious fpirit of modern gallantry. ‘Though Grammont be. 
lieved himfelf that he intended abfolutely to efpoufe the fair 
Hamilton, yet when every thing feemed to be fettled, and the 
critical event drew near, the demon of gallantry took up his 
part—He played the character of Hymen, and rendered it fo 
infupportably ridiculous, that Grammont could no longer bear 
the idea of marriage. “The time appointed for the nuptials was 
at hand— The lover flew upon the wings of the wind to the 
—coaft of France. This defertion was received with a proper 
indignation. A brother of the fair Hamilton’s, a youth about 
{ixteen or feventeen, purfued and overtook him almoft as foon 
as he had arrived. ¢* Grammont (faid he) you bluth to fee me 
—You have reafon—You know me well—Return this moment 
with me to England, and do yourfelf the honour to efpoufe my 
filer—If that is an honour you chufe to decline—I am the 
youngeft of feven brothers, and if I fall by your hand, know, 
that there are ftill fix living, whofe arms are ftronger and more 
experienced than mine, and who {corn, as much as I do, to 
furvive the honour of a fifter.”” The count ftood filent for a 
while, and fmiled upon the beardJefs champion—But it was net 
afmite of contcmpt. I have heard him fay, that he never felt 
the fenfe of hoacur fo ftrongly as at that moment,- The phan- 
tom of falfe gallantry difippeared. ‘* Let us return, (faid he,) 
my brave triend--I blufh to think of my folly—I deferve not 
the honour of being allied to your family ; but I will hope to 
be indebted for it to your kind interceffion.” 

* This was certaialy very great. It was a return of reafon; 
a recovery from a flate of infanity. What is true honour but 
the exercife of right reafon? All clfe is falfe and frivo- 
lous. [s courage honour? What a ftrange confufion of ideas ! 
A man of honour would, in that cafe, make a very defpicable 
fivure, if put in the fame fcale with a Ruffian bear. Young 
Hamilten behaved with a true fenfe of honour—His conduct 
was reafonacle -It had the protection of a fifter for its object. 
But what fhould we have thougit of Grammont, had he acted 
adiftcreat pari? In what light would he have appeared, a“ 
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he lived to pierce the heart of the woman that he loved, through 
the hearts of feven brothers—The very idea is horror !—Yet 
this he certainly muft have done, at leaft have attempted, had 
he placed honour in courage rather than in reafon. 

« Had wesc gas right fenfe of honour when he challeng- 
ed Buckingham ? ore than half the court will tell you that 
he had—But, how ridiculous! Is the defection ef an infa- 
mous woman a difgrace to the man fhe forfakes? Far other- 
wife—It is rather a mark of his integrity. The antipathy that 
vice has to virtue is a proof of this. Jt was rank cowardice, 
pufillanimity itfelf, that provoked Shrewfbury to the challenge. 
He was afraid that his courage fhould be doubted, if he omit- 
ted it. ) 

¢ Yet how univerfal is this idea of falfe honour! In one of 
the campaigns I made with the Duke D’Enguien, an officer, 
who had loft his miftrefs, thought it neceflary to fight for her. 
When he applied to the duke for permiffion, the latter afked 
him whether it was on account of the love he had for her, and 
whether he wanted, by killing his rival, to recoverher. ‘* No, 
(replied the officer) but if I do not fight, my courage will be 
doubted.” ‘¢ If that is all, (faid the duke,) ** you. may be eafy 
about the matter. I fhall give you an opportunity of putting 
that out of queftion ; for, to-morrow, I intend to fight my- 
felf.” 

It is to be regretted that if the Author thought fit to repre- 
fent this as the notion of true and falfe honour conceived by St. 
Evremond only, he did not fhew its fallacy and his own difap- 
probation : if he has exhibited his own notion of the matter in 
Sst. Evremont’s character, it is to be regretted {till mere, that he 
did not fee its fallacy, and the pernicious confequence it was 
likely to produce. 

He juftly commends Grammont for declining a duel in a bad 
caufe, but he has not the fame reafon for commending the offer 
of it in Hamilton, upon pretence that his caufe was good. 
When Shrewfbury challenged Buckingham for the defection of 
his wife under the notion of honour, the letter-writer cries out, 
ridiculous! is the defection of an infamous woman a difgrace to the 
man fhe forfukes? When young Hamilton challenges Gram- 
mont under the notion of preferving the honour of a filter, might 
we not with the fame reafon cry out, ridiculous! is the defeftion 
of a worthle{s man a difzrace ts the woman he forfakes? Hamilton 
certainly, not lefs than Shrewfbury, appealed to a fal/e fenfe of 
honour in mankind for the juftification of his conduct, and there- 
fore aed equally upon a fale principle. The lady could fuffer 
no difgrace in the eftimation of right reafon by Grammont’s de- 
fertion, nor hope for any happinefs in marriage with a man who 
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fhould marry only as a more eligible alternative, than fighting 
her feven brothers: neither, indeed, does it appear that the 
fizing the fickle, the volatile, the vartous Grammont was the effe& 
of the fair Hamilton’s merit, and therefore, a proof of it. The 
fair Hamilton, certainly, had the fame merit when Gramniont 
forfook her, that fhe had when he was threatened by her bro. 
ther, and if he returned, not from fear, but froma returning 
fenfe of probity, the change was produced not by any new 
charm in the fair Hamilton, but by the magnanimity of her 
brother. | 

Honour has never been referred into mere courage, even b 
thofe who confider it as diftinct from virtue ; it depends rather 
upon the fear gf difgrace, which this Author fays, was the cafe 
of Shrewfbury, and which was alfo the cafe with Hamilton. 
He that fears difgrace more than death, is a man of honour in 
the general eftimation, whether the difgrace is incurred juftly 
or not, whether in confequence of abiurd prejudice: or right 
reafon. 

The firft of thefe two little volumes contains a fhort cenfure 
of Hobbs and his principles ; a f{prightly attack and defence of 
the fex, and fome fafhionable fophittry concerning the facility 
of defiring nothing that we cannot attain, There can be no di- 
ficulty, iays the writer, in doing what nature intended we 
fhould do; our love of life is at an end when we die, therefore, 
it is our fault, if the love of eafe is not at an end when we 
fuffer pain from an incurable difeafe. It contains alfo an en- 
comium upon Cowley, a pathetic lamentation on the death of 
the Duchets of Mazarine, fome juft reflections on the folly of 
defiring to tranfmit a name to future generations by pofterity, 
and the following excellent and {triking picture from Roman 
biftory. 

‘ In the civil wars between Vitellius and Ve/pafian, the army 
of Viteliius was fupplied with provifions, of which the army of 
Vefpafian alfo was in great want, by their women: when the 
foldiers had received them, they conveyed part of them fecretly 
by night into the camp of Vefpatian, to refrefh their country- 
men, whom they were to fight the next day. ** Take this, faid 
they, fellow-foldier, and eat it—’Tis not my fword I put to- 
wards you, it is bread—This too, take, and drink it—It is not 
my fhield I am holding out to you; it isa cup. Whether you 
fall by my hand, or I by yours, this refrefhment wil] make 
death more eafy. It will ftrengthen the arm that gives the de- 
cifive blow, and we fhall not die flowly by a feeble wound. 
Thefe, fellow-foldier, are the only funeral rites we fhall have. 
Let us thus celebrate them while we live.” 

The Author’s obfervation on this incident does him honour. 
In what a deteftable light, fays he, do thofe wretches appear, 
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whofe competitions could lead thefe brave and merciful men_to 
the flanghter of each other! Surely fome curfe of peculiar bit- 
ternefs is referved for thofe diabolical fpirits, who, for private 
eratifications, break the bonds of fociety! Is there no place of 
punifhment for thefe demontacs ¢ I would fooner believe there 
js no Heaven for the virtuous.’ | 

The fecond volume contains an apology for amufement in old’ 
age: a fable in verfe, which has great merit: an encomium 
on Milton’s Lycidas : fome critical remarks on paftoral poetry : 
a moncdy, on the death of a friend, by no means fo good as the 
fable: a dialogue between King Charles the Second and a Wor- 
cefterfhire baronet: the loves of Thyrfis and Sacharifla, related 
by the genius’ of Penfhurft : a cenfure on fanaticifm : a letter of 
St. Evremond, difluading the Duchefs of Mazarine from going 
into a nunnery, and fome ftanzas on the fame fubject, that have 
been printed before. Thefe are in French, and are followed by 
a tranflation ;: it contains alfo a parallel between Ovid and Cow- 
ley ; and the following corrections of two paflages in Ovid : 

‘ In reading the ftory of Pyramus and Thifbe,’ fays Waller to 
St. Evremond, * we both concluded that there muft be fome- 
thing wrong in the following paflage : 

Tempore crevit amor, tedz quoque jure coiffent, 

Sed vetuere patres, quod non potuere vetare. 

Ex zquo captis ardebant mentibus ambo. 
Sed vetuere patres, quod non potuere vetare, is certainly nonfenfe, 
Yet fo it ftands in all the editions [ have met with, undifturbed 
by commentators, who pafs it over in facro filentio. Nothing, 
however, is more eafy than to remove the error, which lies only 
in the punctuation. Let the paflage ftand thus, and it is re- 
ftored to fenfe : 





Tzdz quoque jure coiffent, 
Sed vetuere patres. Quod non potuere vetare, 
Ex xquo captis ardebant mentibus ambo. 
, © There is, if I am not miftaken, another error in the fame 
ory : | 
Confcius omnes ae? ; nutu fignifque loquuntur. 
If every {py is at a diftance, why fhould they have recourfe to 
nods and figns, to convey their fentiments ? That could only 
be neceflary, admitting the cafe to be quite otherwife. Suppofe 
then we read 
Confcius omnis adef ; nutu fignifque loquuntur. 
This alteration is by no means violent, and it at once brings 
the paflage to fenfe and confiftency. However, I am not fo 
hardy as to fay, Sic lege meo periculo. 1 only offer this to you by 
way of conjecture ; but the firft, I am fatisfied, muft be right.’ 
Thefe two little volumes contain many other particulars, 
which will render them acceptable to the generality of thofe 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUg, 
Fr OCTOBER, 1769. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 12. Memoirs of the Life of the late Right Hon. Fobn Earl of Craw. 
ford: defcribing many of the higheft military Atchievments in the late 
Wars; more particularly the Campaign againft the Turks, wherein his 
Lordfhip ferved both in the emt y and Ruffian Armies. Compiled 
from his Lordfhip’s own Papers, and other authentic Memoirs. 
izmo. 35s. Becket. 1769. 


S this work appears to be no other than a republication of Ro/t's 
Memoirs of Lord Crawford, firft publifhed in quarto, about 


twelve or fifteen years ago, we have nothing farther to fay concezn- 
ing it. 


Art. 13. Mifcellanecus Views .of the Coins ftruck by Englifh Princes in 
France, counterfeit Sterlings, Coins firuck by the Eaft India Company, 
thofe in the Weft India Colonies, and in the Ife of Man. Alfo of Pat- 
zern Pieces for Gold and Silver Coins, and Gold Nobles firuck abroad 
in Imitation of Englifo. With Cojper-plates. By Thomas Snelling. 
Polio. 10s. 6d. Snelling. 1769. | 


In Ms. Snelling’s views of the gold, filver, and copper coins of 
England, refpectively mentioned in our journal, this induftrious and 
accurate Compiler, confined himfelf to fuch as were the true and law- 
ful currency of this kingdom. Thofe contained in the prefent work, 
although ftruck by Englifh princes, or under their authority, were not, 
however, the proper money of this realm. The collection here offered 
to the public is numerous, and will be very acceptable to thofe who 


have a tafte for this curious and important branch of hiftorical 
knowledge. 


Art. 14. 4a IntroduGion to the Hiftory and Antiquities of Scotland. 8vo. 
3s. fewed, Noteman. 1769. 


From the aaverti/ement prefixed to this publication, our Readers 
will perceive that it is not altogether a zew work; and, confequently, 
that a brief mention of it, in our catalogue, is all that can be ex- 

efted: the words of the advertifement are fubjoined : 

‘ The following eflay was originally wrote in Latin by the late 
Mr. Walter Goodall, and prefixed to Fordun’s Scotichronicon ; but 
that hiftory being in few hands, and the efflay containing many parti- 
@ulars relating to the antiquities of Scotland, either little known or 
entirely overlooked by other writers, the Editor was induced to give 
it to the public in an Englith tranflation,’,—Mr. Goodall appears, 
from this work, to have been a perfon of confiderable learning and 
abilities. If we miftake not, he is alfo author of * An Examination 
of the Letters faid to be written by Mary Queen of Scots, to James 
Ear! of Bothwell,—thewing them to be Forgeries,’ 


Art. 1% 
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Art. 15. The Hiftory of Ancient Greece; from rhe carlicf? Times, till it 
became a Roman Province. 1zmo. 4s. Udinburgh, printed for 
Kincaid and Co. and fold by Knox, in London. 1768. 


The hiflory of ancient Greece abounds with fuch a variety of great 
and memorable events, and is, in every view, fo curious and inftruc- 
tive, that almoft every clafs of readers muft be defirous of having a 

eneral acquaintance with it. Thofe who have neither leifure nor 
ability to confult the Greek writers themfelves, will find their ac- 
count in perufing the work now before us, which, notwithftandin 

fome inaccuracies of ftyle, contains a clearer and more diftin&t view 
of the hiftory of the ancient Greeks than we remember to have feen 
within the compafs of 56% pages, of which this judicious epitome 
confifts ; exclufive of the hit and index. Rr. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 16. 4 Treatife on the Effe@s and various Preparatrons of Lead, par- 
ticularly of the Extra& of Saturn, for different chirurgical Diforders. 
Tranflated from the French of Mr. Goulard, Surgeon-Major to the 
Royal and Military Hofpital at Montpellier. 8vo. 35. Elmfly. 
1709. 

Mr. Goulard’s Extra of Saturn is a folution of lead in vinegar; 
and is the bafis of a variety of remedies, to which he gives the fol- 
lowing names ; viz. a vegeto-mineral water, a cerate, cataplafm, po- 
Matum, nutritum, and plaifter. 


Our Author’s idea of the operation of his faturnine remedies is ex- 
hibited in the following paragraph : 

‘ From what has been faid, it follows, that there is not to be 
found, among all the chirurgical prefcriptions, a medicine more 
adapted than the extraét of Saturn for fubduing external inflamma- 
tions; that it is endued with the fingular property of penetrating the 
obftraéied blood and lymphatic veffels, and of difperiing the infpii- 
fated matter therein, without too much relaxing or irritating the coats 
of the inflamed parts; it preferves a medium between thefe two ac- 
tions, and thereby infenfibly produces, without any bad confequences, 
the moft furprifing effects. ‘Ihis remedy Teemts to reunite, at once, 
tiiree qualities very effential for an antiphlogiftic medicine ; a cooling 
virtue, which the moft ardent inflammatory heat cannot refift; an 
anodyne one, which quiets the molt violent pains obferved in inflam. 
mation ; an attenyating, refolving quality, which the prejudiced part 
of mankind have unfairly confounded with repulfion: in fhort. aif 
the parts of our body, without diilinétion, fatty, glandulous, mutca- 
lar, tendinous, aponeurotic, membranous, ligamentinous, weak or 
itrong in their texture, endowed with a greater or lefs degree of fen- 
ibility, bear with equal fuccefs the a¢tion of our metallic remedy.’ 

The virtues of the extract of Saturn according to Mr. Goulard, 
are very powerful and very extenfive.—In inflammations, whether 
pulegmon or erifipelas; contufions, burns, gun-fhot wounds; fup- 
purations, abfceffes, ulcers, and fiftulas; cancers, whether occult or 
ulcerated ; {prains, ftiffnefs of the joints, relaxation of the ligaments 5 
pouty and rheumatic pains; tetters, itch, ruptures, and piles.—'a 
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the above difeafes, the preparations of lead are only applied exter. 
nally; and every particular chapter is illuftrated by a variety of * 
cafes. 

We have no doubt of the ufefulnefs of our Author's remedies, 
when direfted with judgmeut and caution; fome of his hiftories, 
however, are fo very extraordinary as to border upon the wonderful, 
—What can we think, when Mr. Goulard attributes the reduSion 
of a diflocated femur to the eficacy of his vegeto-mineral water! 

¢ Madam de Ja Gomercini, a Genoefe lady, had been troubled 
from her childhood with a relaxatien of the capfular ligaments of her 
left thigh. ‘I'he diforder had been encreafing for fiftéen years paft; 
and fo much fo, that the motion of the part was infenfibly leffened. 
The weaknefs was fo great, that the was unable to fupport herfelf; 
as fhelikewife was either to walk, fit down, or get up, without af. 
fiftance, ‘Though the diforder had originally been of a long ftand- 
ing, it was only for the fix or feven lait years that it had made any 
coniderable progreis. When I had the honour of attending her, in 
company with two Genoefe phyficians, I found her pains exceflive, 
and the whole thigh confiderably emaciated. For many years paft, 
this lady had confulted the mojt eminent of the faculty, in different 
parts of the world, had made trials of various baths, and of many 
other remedies, without finding advantage from any,. Having care- 
fully examined the part, | found, that the head of the femur was dif- 
placed, and lodged upon the mufcles of the buttock, which made 
that limb. fhorter than the other, by about four fingers breadth. 
I concluded, after having examined the grievance, that by a relaxation 
of the ligaments of the part, the mufcle of the buttock had contracted, 
and drawn the head of the femur from its cavity upwards ; and that 
this, by preffing on the pofterior fciatique nerve, gave rife to the pains 
my patient felt. My opinion was, that fhe muft inevitably remain 
2 cripple, and that the limb would at laft wither away ; and, in fine, 
that the only method remaining to give her eafe, would be to replace 
the head of the femur in its acetabulum: to effect which, | took the 
following method : 

‘1 ordered two jugs to be filled with the vegeto-mineral water 
warm: one afiftant held the upper part of the limb, another the 
Jower part, who gently moved it backwards and forwards : in the 
mean time, a thi rd poured from the jug the vegeto-mineral water 
upon the part, whilft a fourth was employed i in rubbing i it. It was 
not long before the lady found the good effects of this operation. The 
“head of the bane was foon brought upon a level with its cavity, and 
in lefs than fifteen days re-entered it. My patient was then able to 
fupport herfelf, and walk. I took care to apply one of my Saturnine 
plaifters to the grievance, and a bandage upon that. This lady per- 
fevered in the ufe of my remedies for above two years, after the bone 
had been replaced. T ho? I have not feen her for a confiderable time, 
Iam well affured, that her cure has been compleat; feldom a year 

affes, without my hearing of her; and | am informed that fhe finds 
not the leait bad efeéts from her old complaint.’ 

We apprehend Mr, Goulard has faid too much in recommendation 
of his remedies ; and that he is not fufiiciently aware of the noxious 
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effects of -lead upon the nervous fyftem, even when ufed only exter. - 
nally.—Can it be fate, to wafh over the whole body of a patient, who . 
has the itch, with a folution of lead ? or, in rheumatic cafes, to direét 

a warm bath, medicated with the extract of Saturn? | D or 


Art. 17. dx Explanation of the Terms of Art in the Several Braxches of | 
Medicine, accented as they are to be pronounced. vo. 15. Newbery, 


—Concife, and tolerably weil executed ; and appears to be a kind of : 
explanatory appendix to fome larger work *. 


* It begins with page 497, which would hardly have been the cafe, 
had it originally appeared as a feparate and complete work. D 


‘ 

Art. 18. Thoughts on Brightelmften. Concerning Sea-bathing, and drink- 
ing Sea-water. With fome Direétions for their Use In aa Letter to a 
Friend. By John Awfiter, M.D. gto. 15. Wilkie, , 


Thefe curfory thoughts make but a very trifling appendix to what 
Dr. Ruffel has already publifhed on the fame fubje&. 

We with the following obfervations had been matters of found expe- 
rience, and not Of mere opinicn :. a 

‘ Bathing in the fea conftantly has this effect; every fore, imper- 
feétly healed, it will open afrefh ; and when this happens, Dr. Ruffel 
obferves that the part affected being often bathed with fea-water, and 
rubbed with a flimy fea-plant called the Quercus Marina, has a better 
effe& than general bathing: the reafon is obvicus, the part being 
frequently wetted with the water, and falt flime of the plant, was 
kept moift ; by this means the active principle of the water (the falt) 
had time to infinuate itfelf; for fea-falt has thefe particular propery 
ties, it not only corrects the corrofive and malign humours, that atrend 
obfinate and old ulcers, but poffeffes at the fame time, a drying qua- 
lity which contributes to heal them. I can give a familiar inftance of 
this, which, for the benefit of fociety, ought not to be concealed. 

‘ Sea-falt, properly applied, isa prefent cure for the dite of a mad 
dog: 
ne Take fea-falt, or common kitchen-falt, diffolve it in frefh warm 
human urine,:load the urine with as much falt as it can diffolve, with 
this liquor cleanfe the wound and limb, of whatever faliva may ftick 
to it, fill the wound with falt, wet a double rag in the prepared li- 
guor, and bind it on the part; as it dries, wet it with freth liquor ; 
in fix hours open and wath the wound with che prepared liquor, fill 
. It with frefh falt, apply the wetted rag, and proceed as before, in 
twelve hours the virus of the bite will be fubdued: after this, keep 
the wound clean by wafhing it night and morning with a cloth dipt 
in the prepared falt liquor, till it is healed; let the party take as 
much {ea-water, for three mornings fucceflively, as will purge, and 
after each purging, at bed-time, an opiate of Mithridate diffolved in 
pennyroyal water. The ufe of the fea-water is to empty the body, 
and the ufe of the opiate to calm the fpirits, which are generally, 
much agitated, and depreffed on thefe occafions, Let the patient bit 
be kept quiet, let him not live low, but moderately indulge himfelf 
with wine. This regimen need only be purfued till the wound is 
. healed, 
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healed, but if the wound is large, or when there are more than one 
the party may take a draught of fea-water daily, for a fhort time, 
¢ The ratio of the cure confifts in the action of the falt upon the 


malign virus of the wound, before it can make any progrefs to infeg- 


the circulation. ‘he falt, by being diffolved in urine, becomes more 
aftive, and is particularly affimulated to penetrate into any part of 
the body to which it is applied. The fuccefs of the application de. 
pends much on the immediate time ; the omiffion of it for twenty. 


four hours, might render this remedy precarious, and, perhaps, of no: 


effe&t. As the poifon at firft is local, this application to the part af. 
fected, immediately deftroys all danger. The purging, therefore 
with fea-water, the opiate at night, and the regimen prefcribed, are 
only cautionary aids, co-operating with the topical application, 

© Obfrvation ft, \ff{alt, diffolved in urine, can deftroy the bite of 
a mad dog, may it not, applied in the fame manner, deftroy the virns 
of other anima! poifons ? 

‘ 2dly, May it not, on the fame principle, weaken or deftroy the 
power of vegetable poifons, when local ? 

* 3dly, If it is found to deftroy the force of animal and vegetable 
poifons, feperately, will it not act on thofe poifons when combined ? 
—Thus may it not abate the danger of a wound given by a poifoned 
weapon, as the compofition with which thefe inftruments are poifon- 
ed, is thought to be a mixture of the vegetable and animal. -From 
monkfhood, and the poifonous fluids of animals, of the ferpent, &c.’ 

Mufk and cinnabar, which make the Chinefe medicine, and opium 
likewife, as recommended by Dr. Nugent, have been adminiftered 
with fuccefs : but the proper application of the mercurial ointment, 
either before or after the morbid fymptoms have made their appear. 
ance, has been found the moft efficacious; this praétice was intro- 
duced by Default, about thirty years ago.—In a matter of fo much 
importance, the attention fhould be direéted to Jacs, not thoughts, 


TRADE, | D. 


Art. 19. Obfcurities aud Defects of the Mercantile Law confidered, in an 
Effay on Bills of Exchange. 8vo. 1s. Crowder, 1769. 


The regular ufage in negociating bills of exchange is a fubje&t of 
ymportance to every perfon engaged in trade. 

* Every bill of Exchange, fays our Author, confifts of a demand 
and an acknowledgment ; and involves three perfons ; 
¢ The drawer, who gives the bill its exiftence ; 

‘ The purchafer or holder, to whom the drawer fells or paffes the 
fame; or the holder’s aflign or correfpondent, to whom the bill is re- 
mitted and refigned by indorfement : 

‘ And the accépter, to whom the holder or his affign prefents the 
bill for acceptance, and who difcharges the fame by payment.’ 

e have here the necefflary form of indorfing a bill, in the fel- 
lowing terms : 


. 


* Pay for me to J. J. or order, 
value received, 


The 
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The reafon for this form is of more confequence than may be at 
grt apprehended ; for, fays the Author, ‘ many people, [perfons] 
eo | of the fpecified form of indorfement, write their names only 
on the back of the bill, which is called a blank indorfement; but 
which, though it ftands good in law, is very infuffiicient and dan- 
gerous. For in cafe the bill fhould be loft, the finder, though not 
the. true owner, can go and receive the value of it from the accepter, 
‘fdue; or if not, pafs the fame to any perfon: becaufe a blank in- 
dorfement fignifies no more than if the bill was made payable to the 
bearer; and the accepter mutt pay the bill to the holder without hefi- 
tation, if he would not fuffer in point of credit.’ 

With refpect to bills after fight, he obferves, ‘ that an ordinance is 
wanting to determine how long a till payable after fight may circulate 
before the fame be accepted : which | think cannot well be longer than 
ten days, if the fight is twenty days, and foin proportion. For as it 
is at prefent, no merchant, with all his care and judgment, can pro- 
ceed in fafety. I dare fay, many would be glad to fee ihis circum- 
flance taken into due confideration.’? ‘[his he illuftrates by a cafe, 
which fully juftifies fuch a regulation. 

‘ A bill drawn after date, he fays, is feldom rightly underftood, or 
juftly managed ; which is owing to the obfcurity of the mercantile 
law in that point. A bill after date is moftly treated as a bill after 
fight : ‘but as the former is of a nature very unlike the latter, it re- 
quires a different practice. A bill drawn payable fo many days after 
fight requires to be accepted ; fince its time for running off cannot 
commence till the fame 1s really accepted; and becaufe the day of 
expiration cannot be determined. but from the date of the acceptance. 
For if fuch a bill fhould never be accepted, it would never become 
due: wherefore the acceptance is here unavoidably neceffary. And 
as the acceptance of fuch a bill determines what time it will become 
due, and is not intended to releafe the drawer from his guaranty for 
the fame ; he ftill remains the principal bond{man, and is obliged 
by law to fee the bill paid, or to repay the fame upon demand, as al- 
ready obferved. 

‘ But this is not the cafe with a bill payable after date ; which, if 
the drawer is folvent, requires no acceptance at all. 1 he day of ex- 
piration is immoveably fixed by the drawer in the very firft words of 
the bill, and without any farther appointment becomes due of courfe: 
fo that if the holder procures acceptance, he can in reality have no 
other motives for fo doing than his diffidence of the drawer's fol- 
vency: and having greater confidence of the accepter’s abilities, he 
demands of him to accept the bill, that. is to fay, to become his 
bond{man. For, this acceptance is not to determine what day the 
bill is to become due; but that he (the accepter) is to pay the fame 
when due. Thus of courfe he entirely acquits the drawer, and ac- 
knowledges himfelf the holder's real and only debtor. It is the 
holder’s defire to avoid any farther dealing with the drawer: and 
what can appear more plain, than that the holder, having once taken 
the accepter for his bondiman, has entirely releafed the drawer from 
all guaranty for the faid bill ??——This likewife is worthy attention. 

_ As to the days of grace, which are tacitly allowed, and expected, 
he zdmits that fuch refpite may be demanded, but remarks, that it is 
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not honourable fo to do; as fuch term is the legal toleration after ay 
evafion of paying an accepted bill, before the proteit is made: ay 
event which fubjects the accepter to abankruptcy. 

This pamphlet contains many, other particulars relating to bills, 
under their re{pective circumftances, and is dedicated to the King of 
Denmark, whom the Writer ‘addreffes as his fovereign. y 

e 


ReitiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 20. fight Charges, dehwered to the Clergy of the Dioceses of Oxferd 
and Canterbury. Lo which are added, Infiruéions to Candidates for 
Orders ; and a Latin Speech, intended to have been made at the Open. 
ing of the Convocation in 1761. By | homas Secker, LL. D. late: 
Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. Publithed from the original Ma- 
nufcripts, by Beilby Porteus, D. D. and George Stinton, D. D,. 
his Grace’s Chaplains. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Rivington, &c. 1769, 


Thofe who are engaged in, or defigned for, the facred office, will 
find their. account in a ferious and attentive perufal of this publica- 
tion, which contains many excellent and feafonabte admonitions, ma- 
ny judicious and pertinent directions to the clergy, confidered as mi- 
nifters of the gofpelin general, and of their refpective parifhes in par- 
ticular. The charges are written in a plain, ealy, and natural manner, 
with little regard to accuracy of method, or elegance of compofition, 
bur, as far as appears, with a fincere and earnett defire of fupporting 
anu itrengthening the interefis of religion and virtue.—In fome parti- 
culars, indeed, the Author ieems to have a greater concern for the 
fupport of our ecclefiattical eftablifhment than many will think con- 
fiftent with a real concern for the doétrines of ( hrift and his apoftles; 
but by what views his conduét was influenced in this refpect, we can- 
not pretend to determine, and muft leave cur Readers to their own 
reflecii on it. 

ions upon i R, 


Art. >1. Remarks on @ Sermon preached by the Riv. Mr. Fames Scot, at 
the Vifitaticn held at Wakefield, Fuly 25, 1763). vo. Od, Ni- 
coll, &c. 


Cenfures the preacher for having entertained his audience with a 


political declamation, * If,’ {ays the Remarker, ¢ a clergyman preaches 


the found doétrine of Chriftiany, and lives up to the dignity of his 
character, he may glory in the fcofts and reproaches of men: but if 
he fteps out of the way of his profeflion, and with all the acrimony, 
and all the affurance of zeal without knowlege, will take upon him 
to vilify perhaps one half of his fellow-fubjects, and hold them forth 
to public view as monfters of iniquity, he muit not be furprifed if he 
is accufed as a venal time-ferving wretch, who would climb to prefer- 
ment, like a parrot, by his beak.” Thofe who are prr/onally ac- 
quainted with Mr. S, will not think that this farcafm ftands in need 
of any comment. 
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CoNJURATION. 


Art, 22. Toe Nature, Caujes and Effzas of Comets, confidered and éx- 

. plained, according to the Opinions of the moft eminent Philofophers 
among tbe Antienis, though diametrically oppofite to that of all the 
modern Aftronomers; vith Reafaus for the appearing and di /appearing 
of the late Comet, which was not foretold by any Ajlronomer. To 
which is added, an bifterical Account of what has happened in the 
World, after the Appearance of Sixty different Comets, By John 
Harman, Aftrologer. tvo. Gd. bladon, &c. 1769. 


Mr, Harman is an aftrologer, and, with the reft of the conjuring 
tribe, Lilly, Gadbury, Partridge, &c. he holds, that ‘ comets are the 
redromi or meflengers of the Almighty to give notice to a finfil 
world of exceeding wrath againft wicked men, be they kings, lords, 
or commons ; the truth of this, he adds, is generally allowed by the 
belt divines, afirologers and learned hiftorians in all ages ° 

‘ All authors,’ he fays, * agree’ (yes, he does fay a// authors) ‘ that 
they portend the death of emperors, kings, queens, and princes, or 
great trouble to perfons of the higheft rank, and jt is very remark- 
able, that for fome years you will find in the 4iforical account here- 
unto annexed, that a king, or fome fuch perfon, has died very foon 
after the comet’s appearance.’ 

Mr. Harman here feems to be verv right, indeed ; for, as there are 
a comfortable number of &zmgs, or jome fuch perfons, inhabitants of 
this globe of ours, there is not the leaft room to queftion but that one 
or other of them have died foon after the appearance of a comet. © 
Whofe turn it will be to make their exit, in purfuance of the comet 
of 1769, our fage aftrologer does not very explicitly fay; but he is 
‘ afraid that it forebodes great evils in the world.’——‘ | have fome no- 
tion,’ he adds, * that the month of Augu/ next will bring great trouble 
to one or more great men of /ome nation; grievous illnefs, if-not 


“death or mortality, may fuddenly overtake them by that time.’ 


Why is not this prognofticating gentleman taken into the fervice of 
the ftationer’s company ? He would do admirably as the fucceflor of 
thofe renowned ftudents in phyfic* and aftrology, who have proved 
themfelves immortal only in their learned labours: and here is a new 
fcheme hinted to the worthy gentlemen who have the direétion of the 
affairs-of that worfhipful company.—A mew almanac, gentlemen! a 
new political almanac. We have Liberty News-papers, and Middle- 
fex journals, in plenty: What think you of Zhe Middlefex Almanac ? 
—That it would do, there is not the leaft room to doubt: and Mr. 
Harman is the man to make it. Here is a farther fpecimen of his abi- 
lities, and direétly in point.—* The planets Jupiter and Saturn chang- 
ing from awatry fign into the regal and fiery one, feems to give me great 
hopes that public affairs will move in as different a channel to what 





ee 


* From what Mr. Harman fays, in the laft paragraph, concerning 
Mercury and the body of Venus, we fuppofe he intends to “give the 
public an hint of his proficiency in the healing art:—-at leaft, with 


‘Tefpe&t to one particular, and very popular, branch of it, 
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they have of late, as fire is from water, and that for the good ang 
eace of moft men. 

« The Middlefex petition was delivered (on which the fuccefs of 
-all the other petitions depends) on Wednefday, May 24,1 769, at one 
o’ clock in the afternoon, and the lord-mayor delivered the Petition 
of the livery of London on the sth of July following, the pofition of 
the Heavens at that time being very fignificant. Nor am I without 
hope but that the month of February will afford the freeholders of 
England fome relief, fo that they may enjoy their antient rights of 
election, becaufe Mercury, when the petition was delivered, wanted 
ten degrees of the body of Venus, which gives ten months in time 
from that time ; for Mercury, who reprefents the freeholders of Mid. 
dlefex, as likewife the fupporters of the bill of rights, is powerful, and 
very ftrong.’ 

Aye! aye! let us, by all means, have T4e Middlefex Almanac. 


NoveEt 8. 


Art. 23. The Fool of Quality: or, The Hiftory of Henry Earl of Mort. 
land. By Mr. Brooke. Vol. 1V. 1zmo. 3s. Johnfton. 1769. 


We have already given our fentiments* in relation to this very 
fingular novel ; and have only now to add, that the work is not yet 
compleated, nor the hero yet conducted quite up to manhood. The 
following advertifement appears at the end of the prefent volume:— 
“ It was originally propofed, fays the Author, to have comprized this 
work in four volumes ; but the matter has grown fo upon the Writer, 
that he finds himfelf under a necellity of taking more room.—As to 
what remains, though it relates almoft entirely to che here of the tale, 
it is hoped, that the excefs will not be unacceptable ; and that the 
circumitances of his fettlement in life will be found as interefting as 
thofe of his entrance into it.’ 


* See Review, vol. xxxv. p. 145, 286, 246, and vol. xxxix. p. 410s 


PoETICAL 


Art. 24. Songs, Chorufés, Sc. which are introduced in the new Enter- 
tainment of Lhe Jubilee, at the Theatre Royal, in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 
6d. Becket. 


Ufeful at the play-houfe, to thofe who wifh to know what the 
fingers are faying. : 


Art. 25. The Ode on dedicating a Building, and erefing a Statue to Le 
Strus, Cook to the Duke of Newcattle, at Claremont; with Notes, 
by Martinus Scriblerus. To which are prefixed, Teftimonies to 
the Genius and Merits of Le Stue. «to. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 


There is mirth and drollery in many parts of this burlefque of Mr. 
Garrick’s Jubilee-ode, and an happy vein of pleafantry runs through 
the te/fimcnies and notes. 

Juftice to the merit of an humorous parody obliges us to make 
this acknowledgment, although we do not hold Mr, Garrick’s per- 
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ance in fuch light eftimation as his ingenious Ridiculer feems to 
do; and, moreover, with Lord Shaftefbury’s good leave, ridicule is 
not always the teft of truth. 


form 


DRAMATIC 
Art, 26. Love and Innocence, a paftoral Serenata. As performed at 
Marybone Gardens. Set to Mufic by Mr. Hook. 8vo. 18, Becket. 
Very weil, indeed, for Marybone Gardens ! 


Art. 27. The Patriot: a Tragedy. By W. Harrod. 8vo. 2s, 
Bingley, &c. 


A very difmal tragedy indeed !—It has been objected that this W. 
Harrod cannot write even common Englifh—May be fo, Gentlemen ; 
puthe can * gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbus, and thunder’ with the bef 


of ye. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 28. The Political Contef? ; being a Continuation of Junius’s Let- 
ters, from the 6th of July, to the prefent Time. 8vo. 64d. 
Newbery. 

This fecond part was publifhed at the clofe of the laft month, (Sep- 
tember) and includes Dr. B—n’s poftfcript on Mr. Wilkes’s expulfion, 
with the reply of Juniys; alfo Sir William Draper’s letter, occa- 
fioned by the publication of the fir# part * of this collection, and Ju- 
nius’s anfwer. 


* See Review for July laft, p. 79. 


Art. 29. 4 Collefion of the Letters of Atticus, Lucius, Funius, and 


, others, With Obfervations and Notes. gvo. zs. 6d. Almon. 


1769. 

This Colleflion commences with the firft Letter of Atticus, on the 
Situation of Public Affairs, dated Auguft 1768 ; and ends with that of 
Junius, to the Duke of B » Sept. 18, 1769. Luckily for the 
reputation of the laft-named ingenious writer, it does not extend to 


his unfortunate letter, of a fubiequent date, on the affair of General 
Ganfel, 





Art. 30. 4 Mirror for the Multitude; or, Wilkes no Patriot. 8yo. 
1s. Od. Bladon. 


The Author’s view is to corres and reftrain the exceffes of popular 
prejudice and frenzy. He is very fevere on the charatter and con- 
duct, both public and private, of Mr, Wilkes; whom he confiders as, 
in every refpect, one of the moft worthlefs of human beings. He has 
many juft fentiments of patriotifm, national unanimity, and public 
Order; but he is not an elegant writer. 


Art, 3!. 
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‘Art. 31. De. Muferave’s Reply to a Letter publifoed in the Newws- pape, 


by the Chewalier D’Eon: 3v0;. 15. Wilkie. 


This controverfy properly belongs to the Chronicles of news and th. 
Evening Pofts, in which it took its rife. We fhall, therefore, only 
obferve, that although Dr. Mufgra¢e “acquits himfelf well, as 4 
man. of letters, yet he dogs not appear to be a very-, deep’ politician, 
His progofal for refcinding the vote of the late houfe of commons, in 
favour of the peace, is.an extraordinary one, indeed !. 


“COLON IEES,. 


u » 


‘Art. 32. Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl of Hillfoorough, from Go. 


vernor Bernard, General Gage, and the Hon, his Majefty’s Coun. 
cil for the Province of Maffachufett’s-Bay. With an Appendix, 
containing divers Proceedings referred to in the faid Létters. yo, 


“*gs. Almon. 1769. 


We have here authentic* documents from whence to form acom- 
petent judgment of the late difputes between the governor on the one 
part, and the council of the province on the other, in regard to the 
‘providing quarters for the king’s troops, fent to Bofton, to’ proteé the 
officers’ of the revenue,—In our opinion, the gentlemeh of the council 
have greatly the advantage over the governor and the general, with 
refpect to the folidity and force of the arguments ufed by them, in the 
courfe of the controverfy ; and have completely vindicated themfelvés 
from the charges brought againft them by the officers of the crown, in 
their letyers to Lord Hillfborough. - Austad By | 

* This pamphlet was fir publifhed, by authority, at Bofton, and 


has been reprinted:in Londan, as above. 


, EasT-InDIeEs. 


‘Art. 33. A Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock, ¢ontaininy 2 
brief Relation of the Negociations with Government, from* the 
+ Year.1767; tothe prefent Time, refpecting the Company’s Acqui- 
fitions in India: together with fome Ft = sin on the princi- 
pal Plans for adjufting the Matters in Difpute which have been di- 
cuffed in the general Court of Proprietors. 8vo. 1s. White. 


Many fenfible and pertinent remarks are to be found in this tract; 
the Author of which is particularly fevere on the impatience of the 
partizans for dividend, 


‘ =" * ~ ° — 


SERM O N. 


The Univerfal Charaéer of Departed Saints,—occafioned by the 
Death of Mrs. Rebecca Cox, who departed this Life, September 19s 
1769 ; and of others, lately deceafed, By Benjamin Wallin. Buck- 

-dand, &¢ 





